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THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 

" To hold the plough for her sweet love. 

Shakespeare. 

A PLEASANT and a stirring scene was the 
barn-yard of Farmer Holden of Hilton, 
one of the principal tenants of our friend 
Colonel Lisle of that ilk (if it be permitted 
to a Southron to borrow that expressive 
phrase), on one of the pleasantest and 
sunniest evenings of this last most sunny 
month of April, when, as if to overset all 
the calculations of all the almanac-makers 
from Mr. Murphy downward, and in direct 
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2 THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 

defiance of those safer general prognostics 
derived from old experience, there has not 
fallen in this fair county of Berks, from 
the first to the thirtieth, one single drop 
of rain. A bright and a lively scene did 
the barn-yard of Hilton Great Farm 
exhibit on that bright April evening. 
Seen between the large wheat-ricks and 
bean-stacks and hay-ricks, the bams and 
stables, the cart-houses, hen-houses, and 
pig-sties, which, together with the old- 
^feshioned rambling dwelling-house, large 
enough to form two or three fine cottage- 
om6es in these degenerate days; seen 
between the various bmldings which with 
all conceivable irregularity surrounded the 
spacious farm-yard, glittering with the 
clean crisp covering of straw with which 
it was very literally littered, and giving 
due token of their presence by bleatings 
of lambs seeking their mothers, and ewes 
in pursuit of their lambs, by barking of 
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dogs and shoutings of men and boys, were 
the fine flocks of Farmer Holden returning 
from their distant pastures to the fold in 
a rich meadow near the homestead ; horses 
mounted by young carter-boys sitting 
loungingly upon their naked backs, and 
riding them to and from the village pond 
with an indescribable air of lazy pride ; 
whilst cows, driven by urchins on foot 
somewhat brisker, but every whit as 
dirty, stumbled amongst the sheep and 
jostled the horses, in their haste to reach 
the calves, who were lowing in their pens 
eager for the moment that should at once 
appease their own " pleasant enemy 
Hunger,'^ and relieve the "mothers of 
the herd" of their milky burthen. 

Mingled with these larger comers and 
goers, biped and quadruped, together with 
occasional passers-by, as the thresher or 
the seedsman flung himself heavily ovei: 
the threshold of the bam, or the plough- 
man stalked from the stable to the hay^ 

B 2 



4 THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 

rick, were innumerable lesser denizens of 
this well-peopled agricultural demesne. 
Pigs of all ages and all sizes lay wallowing 
about the yard ; and poultry of every de- 
nomination, from geese and turkeys to ban- 
tams and pigeons, cackled at the barn-doors, 
dabbled in the ponds, fluttered discontented 
in the coops, or perched in happy free- 
dom on the roofs of the different build- 
ings ; whilst one or two small and pretty 
children, one with a kitten in his hand, 
leaning over the low hatch-gate which 
extended from side to side of the deep old 
porch, as if longing to escape from this 
their own peculiar coop, added to the 
general agreeableness of the picture. 
Sweetbriar in its tender green and its 
fresh fragrance grew on one side of that 
old dark porch, and an early honeysuckle, 
already putting forth its buds, flourished 
on the other. July-stocks, wall-flowers, 
and polyanthuses, sent their sweet breath 
through the lattice windows divided by 
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rich stone^ mullions ; a large cherry-tree 
waved its snowy blossoms, scattering light 
at one end of the house, backed by a rich 
rosy-tinted, almond-scented, orchard, whilst 
ia a nook between a dark fagot-pile and a 
huge open cart-house, the sun glanced 
upwards on an old elder-tree, turning the 
trunk into gold, and the wide-spreading 
branches drooping with the weight of the 
redundant foliage, and the swelling flower- 
buds into pendant emeralds; the clouds 
were white and fleecy, the sky of the 
brightest and purest blue, and the woody 
uplands which formed the framework of 
the scenery fuU of hedge-row timber just 
putting forth its youngest and most deli- 
cate " greenth." 

A gay and a pretty picture was that 
crowded farm-yard, and yet the two prin- 
cipal figures still remain undescribed. 
Seated upon a low wooden stool, engaged 
in the operation of administering certain 
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small pellets of dough to some threescore 
of callow, gaping, struggling goslings— 
(in the pure Doric of Berkshire this opera- 
tion is called " pilling the gulls") — ^was a 
young woman of middle height, whose 
person, sufficiently well formed but some- 
what large-boned and muscular, betokened 
such an union of activity and strength as 
might probably be more common in the 
weaker sex if the bountiful intentions of 
Nature were duly seconded by education 
and circumstance— if girls took more 
exercise and passed more time in the open 
air. Her face could hardly be called 
pretty, far less beautiful ; and yet in the 
bright laughing eyes, the red lips just 
enough divided to show the pearly teeth, 
and a dimple on one comer of the mouth, 
the clear healthy sunburnt complexion, 
and an expression compounded of frank- 
ness, sweetness, and gaiety, there was 
more of charm than is often to be found 
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in the most regular beauty. And so in 
good truth thought her companion. 

She^ from her occupation and her dress-^ 
her dark cotton gown, her double muslin 

handkerchief, her simple cap, as well as 

# 

the sleeves turned up above her elbows^ 
and the coloured apron tied over the white 
one, was evidently a farm-house serving- 
maiden just tidied up after going through 
the most laborious of her many offices^ 
and finishing her day*s work by supplying 
the manifold wants of her feathered 
charges, and milking the kine, if indeed 
the calves did not spare her the trouble. 
Scj a fine-looking young man, rather tall 
than short, but firmly and vigorously 
formed, with a bright open countenance 
and a glowing complexion, was as evi- 
^ 4cntly a farmer*s son. His straw hat was 
placed rather on one side on his glossy 
auburn curls, with the true air of a village 
beau, and his dark velveteen jacket and 
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the silk handkerchief just knotted round 
his throat, had as much of real study in 
the apparent carelessness of their adjust- 
ment as would have done honour to the 
veriest coxcomb of one-and-twenty that 
ever danced at Almack's — ^personal vanity 
being astonishingly alike in all stations. 
A coxcomb, I grieve to say, was Maurice 
Elliott, and yet, being heartily in love, he 
had the best chance that could befall him 
of getting rid of his coxcombry. At pre- 
sent, however, to judge of the dialogue 
passing between them, their ^^ course of 
true 'love" was very far from "running 
smooth." It was more like a game of 
cross purposes than a meeting at sunset 
between two lovers. 

" You won't go with me, then, to the 
Maying, Phoebe ?" said the youth impa- 
tiently, twisting round his fingers a long 
supple branch which he had just twitched 
from a weeping-willow that overhung the 
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goose-pond, never dreaming the while that 
he was, so far as action went, emulating 
one of the most eloquent women that ever 
graced blue stockings. "You won't go 
with me to the Maying ?" 

" You won't try for a prize at the plough- 
ing-match, Maurice ? You really won't 
try ? really and indeed you won't ?" re- 
joined the damsel, poking one of her pellets 
with a little stick down a gosling's throat, 
and following the dose by a drop or two of 
water to clear the passage for another 
morsel. " Do try, Maurice !" continued 
she in a tone of voice sweet and round and 
youthful, — a spoken smile. " Do try !" 

"When I know," cried Maurice, still 
twisting the unlucky bit of willow, " that 
you have got leave to go out that very day ! 
Of course to the Maying ! and not to go 
with me !" And Maurice gave the bit of 
willow which he twisted round his finger 
such a tug with his other hand as had 
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nearly cut that useful member to the bone. 
"Got leave to go, and won't go with 
me!" 

" When you won't try at the plough" — 

" Hang the ploughing-match !" ejacu- 
lated Maurice, shaking his discomfited 
finger ; " hang the ploughing-match !" 

*^ When you won't try for a prize," con- 
tinued Phoebe, quietly taking another gos- 
ling upon her lap, "you who know that 
you can plough as straight a furrow as old 
Giles Dowling himself !" 

" Hang Giles Dowling, Phoebe ! My 
father was a farmer, and though, to please 
him, and since his death to humour mother, 
I may have gone between the stilts, there's 
no need to let myself down in the eyes of 
the whole parish. What would that cold, 
sneering, purse-proud, uncle of mine and 
his fine daughters say, I wonder ? Come, 
Phoebe, don't look so grave — ^you 'U go to 
the Maying, won't you? What can hinder 
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you, now that you haye got leave ? Come, 
and rU drive you in my own ohaise-cart 
with my new chesnut horse.'* 

"What would your proud uncle and 
your fine cousins say to that^ I wonder ? 
You are a fanner's son, as you truly say, 
Mr. Maurice Elliott, and I am a labourer's 
daughter. God forbid that I should be 
ashamed of being the child of an honest 
man, let his condition be ever so poor ! '' 
and Phoebe, though her tone was gentle, 
drew her stool a little back with an air of 
self-respect that approached to dignity. 

Her lover felt the reproof. 

"Forgive me, dearest Phoebe! pray, 
pray forgive me 1 I did not intend — ^I did 
not dream — oh ! Phoebe, I never think of 
you but as one so much better than 
myself ! You do forgive me then ?" said 
he, answering the bright dimpled smile 
which required no words to confirm her 
pardon. " You do forgive me, and you '11 
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let me drive you to this Maying ? We 
are to have a cricket-match and a dance, 
and it will be so pretty a sight ! Why do 
you shake your head? Is there any 
secret in the matter *" 

" No secret at all, Maurice," said Phoebe. 
" I'll teU you the truth ; you'U not be 
ashamed of it, though your fine cousins 
would. Poor uncle Gteorge has been so ill 
this spring that he has not been able to 
get his allotment dug or planted, and you 
know the allotment ground is his chief 
dependence. The children would be half 
starved without the vegetables, and the 
refuse keeps the pig. So father and 
mother are going to give him a day's 
labour to get in the potatoes, and I'm going 
to help. That's my holyday, and a very 
happy one it will be. Uncle George was 
always so good to me, and so was aunt, 
and I love the children dearly. You'll 
see what a day's work I shall do." 
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*^ Dear, good Phoebe ! I wish I could 
help too ; only I have promised to make 
one of the eleven, and I can't desert them 
just at last. But I'll tell you what I can 
do. Your little cousin George, who lives 
with us, I can let him go home and help.'^ 

Another bright smile repaid the kind- 
ness. 

" But this ploughing-match, Maurice 1 
that will be a pretty sight too ! And you, 
who can do everything better than the 
other lads of the parish, why should not 
you be as proud of being the best plough- 
man as the best cricketer or the best shot? 
Nay, but you must listen to me, Maurice: 
whatever the purse-proud uncle or the fine 
cousins may say, I have good cause to be- 
lieve that your trying for the prize would 
please one person besides myself — your 
own good landlord. Colonel Lisle.'' 

Maurice's brow darkened. He drew up 
his person to his fall stature and spoke 
angrily and bitteriy- 
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^^ My own good landlord ! Would you 
believe, Phoebe, that after living upon his 
estate, I and my fathers, these three hun- 
dred years and more, paying his rent to a 
day, and doing as much justice to his land 
as if it were really our own^ this good land- 
lord of ours, the lease being upon the point 
of expiring, has sent us notice to quit ? 
actually sent us notice to quit!" He 
turned away in proud and angry sorrow. 

" Notice ! but has any one taken the 
farm ?" inquired PhoBbe. 

" Not yet, I fancy ; but he will find no 
difficulty in letting it. The lands lie close 
to my uncle's, and I have sometimes 
thought — at all events we have notice." 

^^ But for what reason ?" 

" Oh ! your rich landlord can easily find 
a reason for ridding himself of a poor 
tenant. The message was civil enough as 
regarded mother. If she had wished to 
remain in the farm he would have had no 
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objection; but, as her request was that 
the lease might be renewed in my favour, 
he could not comply. I was unfit for a 
farmer, he said; never in my business, 
always shooting, or coursing, or cricketing; 
never at home; never attending to the 
main chance ; unthrifty in everything ; 
and about, he heard" and then, sud- 
denly, Maurice Elliott checked himself, 
and paused. 

^^ About to marry a poor girl without a 
farthing, when you might have married 
your cousin Harriet with more money 
than I know how to reckon. Oh ! Maurice ! 
Maurice! little did I think when your 
own dear mother gave her consent, because 
I was active and industrious and an honest 
man's daughter, and because the son she 
loved so well loved me, little did I think 
that she would be turned from her home 
for that great goodness. But it must not 
be, dear Maurice ! We must part ! We 
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must not marry, to have your mother 
turned out of doors ; neither of us would 
be happy so. I can speak to my mistress 
— she is so very kind — ^and go to live with 
her friends a great way oflF, And you will 
give up coursing and shooting (you know 
you have promised me to do that), and 
then, when Colonel Lisle finds that your 
heart is in your business, all will go right, 
and you will stay at the Linden Farm, 
and we shall be happy." — ^And by way of 
earnest of this coming felicity, poor Phcebe 
burst into a violent fit of sobbing, 

Maurice exhausted himself in protesta- 
tions — to do him justice, most sincere — of 
love, everlasting love, to Phoebe, and 
hatred, equally durable and equally sin- 
cere, towards uncle, cousin, landlord, and, 
in short, all who sought to separate him 
from his beloved ; assuring her that Colo- 
nel Lisle's whole estate would not bribe 
him to renounce his engagement ; that, go 
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where she might, he would follow; and 
that, so feir from desiring to continue at 
their old home, nothing would induce him 
to remain the tenant of a landlord so im- 
just and despotic, one who had con- 
demned, without hearing, the descendant 
of a race who had lived under his father 
and his father's fathers-ay, even from 
the planting of the great lime-trees which 
gave their name to the farm. But if 
Maurice was vehement, Phoebe, whose 
hysterical sobbing had ended in quiet and 
relieving tears, continued gently firm. 

"You would not make me wretched, 
Maurice ; I know that you would not ; 
and how could I be otherwise if I were to 
cause your ruin? I shall go into Kent, to 
Mrs. Holden's sister, and Colonel Lisle 
will think better than to dismiss the son 
of his old tenant. Go to him, dear Mau- 
rice ! Speak to him yourself ! Ex- 
plain — " 

VOL. III. c 
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" Go to him, indeed ! Speak to him ! 
Explain ! I can tell you, Phoebe, that he 
must come to me if he wishes me to stay 
upon his land. There are other farms in 
the coxmty beside his. We are no bond- 
slaves, blessed be God ! in merry England. 
But don't you go, Phoebe ! Stay and let 
me tell you of my plans ; tr, if you must 
go, promise at least to see me, and to give 
me a full hearing, before you leave Hilton. 
Promise me this. Stay at least till this 
ploughing-match is over. That will be a 
holiday far and near. See me then, and I 
will let this dear hand go." 

And Phoebe, blushing, sighing, and 
protesting against a meeting which would 
only be a renewal of pain, did, however, 
give the required promise ; and the lovers 
parted — she for her in-door duties, he for 
the home he was soon to relinquish. 

They who witness those pretty rural 
festivals, with all their picturesque acces- 
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sories of teat and marquee, banners and 
bands, gay and happy crowds, shaded by 
noble trees and lighted by bright sunshine, 
and fenned by the sweet airs of the fairest 
of the seasons ; or they who read the ek- 
borate account of the day's proceedings 
in the county newspapers, where aU is 
chronicled, en couleur de rose^ from the 
earliest procession to the latest cheer, little 
guess the trouble, and turmoil, and tracaS' 
series which this apparently most amica^ 
ble, and peaceful celebration occasions in 
its district The ostensible competitors, 
whose province is to contend for the prizes, 
are for the most part (the winners being 
satisfied, of course, and the losers soothed 
and comforted by encouraging speeches 
and a good dinner,^— solid pudding added 
to empty praise) as good-humoured and 
contented as heart can desire; their un- 
lucky patrons and protectors, the Associa- 
tion, in its own proper person, having pre- 

c 2 
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viously gone tiirough as much fussing and 
disputing, squabbling and quarrelling, as 
would carry a candidate through a county 
election, or produce a tragedy upon the 
boards of a theatre-royal. 

One committee-man threatened to re- 
sign because he was not a vice-president ; 
and one vice-president did send in his 
resignation because he was not the presi- 
dent. One very great man (an Earl), ap- 
plied to to assume that high office, never 
answered the secretary's letter; and an- 
other great man (a Yiscount), coquetted, 
and poohed, and pshawed, and finally de- 
clined, because the Earl had been written 
to first. The committee had five meet- 
ings, to consider of the place where they 
ought to meet ; four to consider of the day 
of celebration ; three of the hour of dinner; 
and the grand question of in doors or out of 
doors, marquee or bam, very nearly caused 
a dissolution of the society ; party having 
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run so high that two of the members, after 
scolding themselves hoarse, arrived at 
that state of dumb resentment which an- 
swers to the white heat of the anvil, and 
did not speak. They quarrelled about the 
value of the clothes, about the devices of 
the banners, about the colours of the copk- 
ades,-in short, there was nothing which 
admitted of two opinions about which 
they did not quarrel; so that the chief 
dignitaries of the association, the chair- 
man, treasurer, and secretary, who had 
endeavoured to add to their several offices 
that of pacificators-general, declared that 
all the ploughmen and all their teams 
would not work half as hard on the day of 
trial as they had done during the time of 
preparation. 

But if this spirit of opposition, for oppo- 
sition's sake, be a little too much the 
fashion in our free country, where the 
good yeoman who subscribes his five shil- 
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lings claims " a voice potential, as double 
as the duke's," who lays down his twenty 
pounds, (and that the facts are little ex- 
aggerated will be readily admitted by 
most who haye been behind the scenes in 
(Kich societies,) so let me proudly say the 
ill-humour, having once found a vent, 
works itself clear, and the rough, burly 
disputants come round again, shake hands, 
^nd hear reason, with a readiness and 
facility just as characteristic of our na- 
tional manners, where a squabble once 
over is over for ever, and a quarrel fairly 
reconciled only leaves the opponents faster 
friends than before. Accordingly, by the 
time the appointed day arrived all was 
peace, and amity, and joyous bustle, and 
the scene took its usual cordial and hearty 
character of a meeting calculated to ad- 
vance the interests and promote the hap- 
piness of all classes. 

Some weeks had elapsed since the 
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dialogue between the lovers in Fanner 
Holden's barn-yard, and reports were rife 
in the village of * strange change in tixe 
fortunes of the young tenant of the Linden 
Farm. His father's will, it was said, threw 
him entirely into the power of his hard- 
hearted and purse-proud uncle, Stephen El- 
liott. There were different versions of the 
aftory, and no one spoke as of positive 
knowledge; but one fact seemed certain, 
that Maurice's negociation for a farm of 
the same extent with that which he now 
occupied, had been cut short by the inter- 
vention of his stem relative, and that he 
was now seeking to rent a few acres of 
pasture-land attached to a cottage in the 
Moors. He and Phoebe had not met; but, 
pursuant to her promise, she had not left 
Hilton, and was now dressing for H^e 
ploughing-match at her mother's cottage, 
with a feeling of light- hear tedness for 
which she would have found it difficult to 
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account. Was she — could she be con- 
scious that her lover's gaze was fixed 
upon her through the open door ? or was 
the knowledge that he was no longer the 
rich, and, to use the country phrase, the 
somewhat prodigal young farmer, but 
nearer her own level, brightening her 
eyes, and glowing in her cheek, with a 
hope unacknowledged even to her own 
heart? Or did she give more credit 
than she thought she did to the report 
of her little cousin George, that he and 
his master were, after all, to try for the 
prizes at the ploughing-match ? Phoebe 
knew that Stephen Elliott had said, with 
his scornful sneer and bitter tone, " Let 
him try for the suit of clothes — ^he may 
want 'em ! " and Phoebe knew enough of 
her lover's temper to feel that this very 
taunt, uttered to keep him from the scene, 
was likely to take a different effect upon 
his high spirit. " At all events," thought 
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she, " I shall see him ! " and she dressed 
herself in a flutter of spirits, with 
which vanity had little to do, and then 
sat down quietly to await her father, 
whom she was to accompany, and to whom 
the first prize was allotted, as having 
brought up a large family in credit and 
respectability, without receiving parochial 
assistance. The hale old man, in his well- 
preserved Sunday coat, with his grey hair 
smoothed down over his honest face, 
and his pretty daughter hanging upon 
his arm, as they walked on the ground 
after the match was over, formed one of 
the most interesting groups of the day. 

The scene was really beautiful. Upon 
an extensive lawn, richly dotted with 
magnificent trees, and backed by a noble 
mansion embowered in woods, stood a 
splendid central marquee, with smaller 
tents on either side ; flags and banners 
waved round the tents, and crowned the 
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lofty decorated building ai'ched with lilacs 
and labumams, where the gentlemen were 
to dine; and the large, low, open cart- 
house, overhung by a down-hanging elm, 
prepared for the ploughmen ; carriages 
were driven up in close succession, horses 
prancing, music playing, and (to borrow 
the words of the Cownty Chronicle) all the 
beauty and fashion of the neighbourhood 
were collected in firont of the tents to 
witness the distribution of the prizes, and, 
best of all, they who had earned those 
prizes, and sturdy tillers of the soil, clean, 
healthy, and happy, their delighted wives 
and daughters, and the stout yeomen their 
masters, triumphing in the success of 
their labourers. Add to this the lucky 
accident of a sunny day in the most 
genial of the seasons, and every advan- 
tage of light, and shadow, and shifting 
clouds, and the result will be a scene too 
wide for the painter, but rich, and bright, 
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and joyous as ever inspired a poet in the 
merry month of May. 

Phoebe looked only for one figure, — and 
there, dressed like the rest of the com- 
petitors in a white smock-frock, his head 
decked with a double cockade, as winner 
not only of the regular match, but of a sub- 
sequent prize for ploughing with two horses, 
stood Maurice Elliott, and close beside 
him her little cousin George, sticking his 
hat, also doubly cockaded, as high as 
possible upon his head, and fairly stand- 
ing on tiptoe, that his honours might be 
more conspicuous. Near him, so placed 
as to appear to belong rather to the gentry 
than to the wealthy yeomen, in which 
order he was really classed, leaned his 
uncle Stephen, his accustomed scornful 
sneer darkened as if by stronger passions. 

The cerepiony and its attendant speeches 
being over. Colonel Lisle approached 
Phoebe and her father, now also wearing 
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the decorations of the day, and joined by 
little George, and, patting the boy's cheek, 
he said graciously to the old man, " Why, 
you and your nephew are carrying off all 
our prizes." 

"Add his son-in-law, if you please, 
Sir," said Maurice Elliott, approaching the 
group, holding in one hand the hat decked 
with its blue cockades of success, and 
shaking hands heartily with the grey- 
headed and venerable old peasant : " Add 
his son-in-law ; for such I shall be as soon 
as the banns can be published, for I have 
no money now to throw away upon a 
licence. All is settled," continued he in 
a lower tone to the old man ; " Phoebe 
consented as soon as ever I proved to her 
that not only my happiness but my pros- 
perity depended upon my marrying such 
a wife as herself — pooh ! as soon as I 
proved that my happiness depended upon 
my marrying her — for there is not such 
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another in the world; and Joseph Clark- 
son^ finding that I am to have her to 
manage the dairy, has consented to let me 
rent his thirty acres down in the Moors, 
and the little homestead belonging to it. 
There 's a capital garden ; and during my 
spare time I shall raise vegetables for the 
Belford market, and mother '11 live with 
us ; and you '11 see how happy we shall 
he !'' And happiness danced in the young 
man's eyes as, again wringing the old 
labourer's hand, he turned away to join 
his Phoebe. 

" Stop !" exclaimed Colonel Lisle, who, 
irresistibly attracted by the sudden altera- 
tion in his tenant's manner and conduct, 
had been unable to refrain from listening 
to the conversation — " Stop one moment, 
Maurice Elliott," said he, kindly; "and 
tell me what this means ! — Joseph Clark- 
* son's land in the Moors ! and your mother 
to live with you there ! Why, in leaving 
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the Linden, there will be the stock, and 
the crops, and the &rming utensils, 
enough, whether you retain or dispose of 
them, to set you up in one of the best farms 

4 

in the county. All was left, I know, to 
you and your mother. Surely you have 
not, since your father's death, involyed 
yourself in such a debt as to render this 
change of situation necessary ?" 

" I owe no man a ferthing, Sir,^ re- 
plied Maurice, with some pride of accent 
and manner : then, catching the kindly 
glance of his landlord, he continued, 
mildly and respectfully, " Everything was 
left to my mother and myself ; but, either 
by accident or design — I believe — I am 
sure by accident — ^the will is so worded, 
that although, in case of our continuing 
at the Linden Farm, the stock and pro- 
perty of every sort were to remain for my 
use, upon paying a small annuity to my 
mother, yet, if we removed, it appears 
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that the whole is to be sold ; the money 
to be invested in the 8 per cents., and not 
to be touched either by her or me nntil 
her death — neither of ns receiving any 
benefit from this sum beyond the yearly 
payment of her annuity — which, Heaven 
grant, may continue for many years !" 

"This is new to me, Maurice, and 
strange as well as new. Who is the 
executor?'^ 

"Mr. Stephen Elliott, my uncle." 
"Humph! — your uncle! Have you 
seen the will ? Has any lawyer seen it ? 
Tour imde, Mr. Stephen Elliott, is the 
executor, you say ? Is the will in your 
father's hand-writing ?" 

" No, Sir ; in that of Mr. BaU." 
"The little pettifogging lawyer, of 
Bewley — a man thirty nriles off — Stephen 
Elliott's jBstctotum : I thought so. Well ! 
we must get some one learned in the law 
to look over it. Not to touch the money 
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till after your mother's death ! — That 
could never have been the design of the 
testator, however well it might meet the 

views of . This must be looked to, 

Maurice : send me a copy of the will." 

"You are very good. Sir,'' replied 
Maurice, firmly; "but, with all gratitude 
for your kindness, I have made up my 
mind to let the matter rest. Firmly as I 
believe that my father did not contemplate 
this state of things — that he never dreamt 
of our leaving the Linden Farm, it is 
nevertheless so set down; and there is 
something in contesting the last will of a 
parent which I cannot endure. Besides, 
we shall do very well. My mother will 
have the comforts to which she has been 
accustomed, if my labour can provide 
them ; and it will be better for me to be 
a working-man. I was getting to like 
sporting better than farming. Phoebe said 
so, Sir, as well as you. But now all that 
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is out of the question. . I cau work, as I 
have proved to her ; and, with her for a 
companion and a reward, I shall be a hap- 
pier man at the Moors than I should have 
been in our old house, well as I love it." 

" Better and happier perhaps than you 
might have been, had this not occurred,'' 
replied Colonel Lisle, grasping his young 
tenant's hand with a pressure ftdl of heart ; 
" but not better or happier than you wiU 
be there now. The new lease shall be 
made out to-morrow. Tour uncle, for 
views of his own, and in revenge for your 
refusal of his daughter, represented you to 
me as dissipated, idle, extravagant, and 
careless of all except the caprice of the 
hour. He even contrived to turn your 
love for Phoebe into a proof of the lowness 
of your mind and degradation of your 
habits. Under this view I sent the notice, 
fully intending however, especially after I 
found that he wanted the farm, to examine 

VOL. in. D 
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more closely into the &cts. I ought to 
have looked into the matter at once ; but 
I can hardly regret not having done so, 
educe the experiment has not only mad6 
your character better known to me, but to 
yourself. And now you must introduce 
me to Phcebe ! There she stands, looking 
at us ; — no ! now that she sees that we 
are looking at her, she turns away, blush- 
ing. But that is Phoebe ! — I should know 
the fresh, innocent smile among a thou- 
sand. 

And, as a lover of all justice — even that 
shadowy justice called poetical, which is 
the branch over which we poor authors 
have most control — ^I must add, that, 
whilst PhcDbe's smiles grew sweeter and 
sweeter, as her blushes deepened, Stephen 
Elliott, the rich and purse-proud uncle, 
who had crept stealthily within hearing of 
the conversation, and felt himself detected 
and defeated, slunk away, hanging down 
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his head, pale with impotent malice, and 
muttering ineffectual curses, the most con- 
temned and miserable wretch of that large 
assembly. 



D 2 



THE KOUNDHEAD'S DAUGHTER. 

*^ Is this our foeman^s face ? Ah, no I no I no I*' 

Shakspeare. 

A FAIRER damsel never graced the 
pinclied coif and demure kerchief of the 
puritans than Mahel Goodwin, as she stood, 
one sultry afternoon in the merry month 
of June, wreathing a straggling honey- 
suckle round a mossy sundial in the 
deserted pleasaunce of Temple Laleham. 
The scene of its accessories were not un- 
worthy of the blooming maiden, a very 
rose-bud for beauty and youthfulnesB, 
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whose swift and airy motions seemed to 
throw light and sunshine over the picture ; 
and yet there was a strange contrast be- 
tween her bright and beaming loveliness 
and the neglect and desolation of all 
around. 

The magnificent mansion, one of the 
spacious and picturesque manor houses of 
Elizabeth's days, erected, as the name 
would import, upon the site of a still more 
extensive residence or preceptory of the 
proud order of St. John of Jerusalem, had 
been shut up since the establishment of 
the commonwealth; its former possessor, 
, Sir Philip Montresor, a staunch old cavalier, 
having been in exUe since the star of 
Cromwell had been in the ascendant ; and 
Colonel Goodwin, in virtue of a decree of 
the committee of sequestration, its present 
owner, a plain soldier and a zealous round- 
head, rigid, self-denying, and averse from 
luxury as the Protector himself, preferring 
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the humble dwelling of his forefathers, 
the home of his boyhood, to the splendid 
abode of the royal favourite. 

Desolated it was, with its barred 
windows, its silent courts, the grass grow- 
ing on its noble terraces, the statues and 
nms that crowned the marble balustrades 
broken and overthrown, nettles and briars 
forcing their way between the broad flights 
of steps, wall-flowers and snap-dragons 
flourishing in every nook of the richly 
carved stone mullions. Desolation tri- 
umphed over all ; and yet so picturesque 
was the building, with its elaborate variety 
of outline, its pointed roofs and gable ends 
and clustered chimneys, its turrets and 
porches and pinnacles, its deep bay 
windows and projeding oriels, the play 
of light and shadow, and the mellow tint- 
ing of the weather-stained walls, and it is 
doubtfid if a painter's eye would not have 
found more gratification in contemplating 
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the mansion, silent and deserted as it was, 
a model of the poetical architecture of an 
age when that grandest of the arts had not 
yet subsided into dull prose, than to have 
gazed on its spacious courts, crowded with 
knight and squire, groom and page, with 
stately dames and mincing damsels, on 
that day for ever memorable in the annals 
of the Montresors, when the Virgin Queen, 
in one of her progresses, deigned not only 
to sleep a night at Temple Laleham, but 
even to dance a coranto with its master. 

If the hall were still fair to the sight, 
the park, or rather chase in which it stood, 
presented a scene of unrivaUed beauty. 
Clumps of oaks and beeches, old enough to 
have witnessed the stem and warlike ex- 
ercises, and to have listened to the choral 
hymns of the Knights Templars; an 
avenue of elms, above a mile in length, 
pillared and arched like the aisle of some 
mighty cathedral ; thickets of old thorns 
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covered with pearly blossoms, mingled with 
the paler foliage of the feathery birch, 
rising from an undergrowth of fern, 
amongst which the deer were lying in scat- 
tered groups, whilst large herds were graz- 
ing upon the rich herbage, approaching 
close to the mansion, as conscious that 
they had little to fear from the intrusion 
of man ; a piece of water that might almost 
be called a lake, piercing the depth of the 
woods, and giving back in its bright mirror 
the rich and varied forest scenery, and the 
light and fleecy cloudlets of the summer 
sky ; a ruined tower on an eminence upon 
the other side of the mere, whose walls, 
covered with ivy, were said to have be- 
longed to a watch-tower in the days of the 
preceptory; and, nearer the house, some 
broken ground, part of which had been 
fish-ponds, now filled up with a growth of 
alders and other moisture-loving trees, 
whilst imder a steep declivity appeared the 
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low arch of a deserted grotto, half covered 
with pendent pliants ; all this, set off by 
the strong L'ght and shadow of a sunny 
day in June, formed a picture of no com- 
mon interest and beauty. 

The pleasaunce too, with its rose-bushes 
and other flowering shrubs, turned into 
actual trees, bending under the weight of 
their blossoms, and the formal parterres — 
thanks to MabeFs love of gardening, bright 
with pinks and sweet-wiUiams, larkheels, 
(so Fletcher hath it,) marigolds and gilli- 
stocks — the pleasaunce exhibited a strange 
mixture of gaiety and desolation. 

The sparkling fountain, whose waters, 
shimmering in the sunshine, glittered like 
showers of diamonds, no longer cooled and 
refreshed the noontide air. That light was 
extinguished ; those streams had ceased to 
flow. Even the quaint basin, carved like 
a huge cockle shell, such as a few cen- 
turies before might have been seen amongst 
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the followers of the Knights of the Temple, 
denoting the pilgrims from the Holy Land, 
— that shell-like basin, whose small re- 
servoir at once supplied and received the 
slender jets of water which dropped into 
the shallow pool with a sound so lulling 
and so musical, was broken now and dry. 
Even those twin hedges of holly and yew, 
the Uving walls as smooth a^ masomy, 
surmounted at regular distances by figures 
bearing remote resemblances to phoenixes 
or peacocks, dragons or bears, or other 
birds and animals, existent or non-existent 
— those hedges, pride of the old gardener's 
art, which sheltered at once the flower- 
plots from the bleak north-east, and the 
chaste dames of the hall from intrusion or 
observation, had now, escaped from the 
shears, broken into a wild luxuriance of 
vegetation ; so that the spreading branches 
and projectiag tops had not merely obli- 
terated all traces of their former trim and 
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painful clippings, but had by their irre- 
gular and disprbportioned growth thrown 
the crowning monsters into inextricable 
confusion. The closely shaven turf was 
overrun with moss ; the gravel paths were 
covered with grass and weeds ; in short, at 
Temple Laleham nature was evejry where 
triumphing over art. 

And amongst the fairest of nature's 
works might be reckoned the blooming 
rose-bud, Mabel Goodwin. She had finished 
her task of twisting the straggling honey- 
suckle round the old sun-dial, abeady 
garlanded with the pink purple flowers of 
the sweet-pea ; and after gazing earnestly 
fi^m side to side of that flowery prison, 
the pleasaunce, enclosed as it was by 
its high walls of yew and holly, and 
peeping cautiously, in an attitude com- 
pounded of looking and listening, through 
an arch cut in the thick hedge, which 
led into the chase ; after glancing some- 
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what impatiently up at the old clock- 
tower, which still held its stately place 
amongst the gilded vanes and richly 
carved pinnacles qf the mansion, although 
the machinery had ceased to perform its 
office, and the deep solemn tongue which 
seemed to convey a warning upon the 
flight of time, as it told the hours, had 
long been mute, — and casting another 
fruitless and pettish look at the old sun- 
dial, which had lost its gnomon, — and 
then, holding her fair hand so as to shade 
her eyes from the glare, gazed to some- 
what more purpose upon the bright sun, 
whose course in the heavens no neglect of 
man could stay or change; after three 
several vain attempts to ascertaia the 
hour, she turned rapidly round as a slight 
soimd caught her quick ear, and was 
aware of a young man, whose simple garb 
could not conceal the air of high birth 
and high breeding visible in every mo- 
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tion, who had approached by one path as 
she was watching for him by another, 
and now stood at her side. 
. "Sq! Master Arthur Montresor," ex* 
claimed the fair damsel, with the little 
air of sauciness and coquetry which 
formed so piquant a contrast with her 
puritanic attire ; ^^ So ! this is the way 
you over-sea gallants keep tryste with a 
simple country maiden ! Here have I been 
for longer than I can tell ; and but that I 
despatched old Jonathan to the hay-folk in 
the lily-mead with a weighty bottle of 
double ale, and mentioned something 
about seeking marsh-mallows to make a 
salve for Daniel's leg, which he cut half 
oflf yester-eve, poor fellow, with his own 
scythe, whilst he was at one and the same 
time mowing a heavy swathe and listening 
to a word in season from Ebenezer Crump, 
— but for the excuse of seeking these mal- 
lows, and the sweet herbs for my father's 
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pottage, how I could hare wandered here 
none can tell; and to find you absent! 
One should have thought that the prospect 
of a dinner would hav^ made you punctuaL 
Take it, can't you ?" continued Mabel, as 
she hastily flung the herbs she spoke of, 
maUows, sweet-marjoram, marigolds, and 
thyme, from a basket which lay on the 
turf, half hidden by a great rose-bush, and 
handed to her companion with rather more 
care a large, packet wrapped in a napkin, 
which the loose bundle of mallows had 
covered most effectually. 

" Take the packet and off with it to your 
hiding place. Master Arthur," resumed 
she. " You have small cause for thanks, 
I trow, since the pasty was made of your 
own deer, that's certain ; and 'tis odds but 
the flask of canary may, in bygone days, 
have inhabited the spacious cellarage of 
Temple Laleham. Leave kissing my hand, 
good Arthur, and away ! Nay, nay ! rest 
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here a moment, fair cousin," resumed the 
pretty damsel, whose experience of the 
" over-sea gallant^s" delight in her society 
had been such as to occasion no small sur- 
prise at the ready obedience to the com- 
mand of leaving her which he testified 
upon the present occasion. "You may 
as well stay just for one moment, just to 
tell me in the first place the cause why 
you are so silent and so sad, and in the 
next to have an opportunity of profiting by 
the perusal of a billet which I have re- 
ceived this very morning from my ^un- 
worthy suitor,' as he calls himself; Amina- 
dab, eldest son and heir x of Aminadab 
Holdfast, the elder, scrivener of Newport." 

" A billet from Aminadab, Mabel! and 
you allow him" — 

" Hear the story out, beau cousin ! A 
billet in verse. Have patience and you 
shaU hear all. Many a long year back^ 
before the worst of these bad times, when 
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your dear mother, Lady Montresor, pro- 
fited of the very distant kindred that 
subsisted between our houses to show all 
manner of kindness in my father's absence 
to his motherless girls, and to me, the 
youngest, more especially, — for, somehow, 
my sister Kesiah shrank away from her 
notice as if anticipating the sad division 
that was to come : — ^Well, you may re- 
member in those days when you, a tall 
youth, and I a small damsel"— 

" When I used to call you ^ my little 
wife,' Mabel, and my dear mother smiled 
at the word. Oh, I remember those days 
well — too well, perhaps, for a penniless 
exile I " and the beau cousin sighed. 

"Fie, Arthur!" resumed the fair mai- 
den. "Let me get on with my story* 
Well, in those days there arrived from 
foreign parts, — sent, by Sir Philip, from 
Italy, was it not? — a, certain instrument 
which, if laid in an open window, and 
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swept by the wind, would discourse a 
music as strange as the means by which it 
was produced; so wild and sweet, and 
sad, were the sounds." 

" I remember as if it were yesterday 
my poor mother's delight in those long 
melancholy cadences, and the fears of the 
domestics, who, eren after the simple 
machinery was shown, and explained to 
them, continued to believe it something 
ominouSy if not supernatural. But what 
can the JEolian harp have to do with 
Aminadab and his billet ?" 

" You shall hear. Some fortnight since, 
after, in one of my half-stolen visits to the 
Temple Laleham library and the dear 
pleasaunce, I had discovered you, fair cou- 
sin, and your hiding-place, old Judith, dis- 
coursing of signs and omens, spoke of the 
' wind music ' up at the mansion, and Ke- 
siah's curiosity was much excited ; so, to 
prevent a visit, which might have endan- 
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gered your secret, I ran here the next 
morning at daybreak, and having after a 
long search discovered the lost treasure, 
carried it home forthwith.'' 

" Still, what has that to do with Ami- 
nadab ?" 

" Why, the sweet youth — hast ever seen 
him, Arthur ? He's the very model of a 
puritan scrivener's only son and heir; plain, 
precise, stiflF, and slow, dropping out his 
words at the rate of a syllable to a minute, 
and stalking along the highway at a pace 
which, at a liberal computation^ may ave- 
rage some half mile an hour. He is all 
over an epitome of puritanism and law. 
The new suit in which he comes a-courting 
crackles like parchment, and he makes 
love in a jargon filched from the mortga- 
ges and title deeds which that cunning 
thief his father has stolen from their right 
owners. Hath he not your estate at Mon- 
tresor Yale? Yes I I know he hath» 
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"Well, Arthur ! you are going to say over 
again, what makes all this to the billet ? 
If ow the truth is, that this accomplished 
swain happening to see me one fair mom*- 
ing with a volume of Spenser in my hand, 
and knowing, from the look of the stan- 
zas that it \^as verse, and, scandalized at 
the title, — for of all commerce with any 
queens, more especially the Faerie Queene, 
we may safely hold him guiltless,— began 
vituperating the poets and poesy in such 
a fashion that I, thinking to be rid of him, 
forbade him my presence until he had, to 
make amends for his crime of lese poesie, 
produced a copy of verses in my honour:" 

*' And he has written them ? And these 
are they?" qubth Master Arthur Montresor, 
taking them carelessly from Mabel's fair 
hand. " Delightfully bad, of course ! '^ 
added he. 

" I crave your pardon, they are on the 
contrary so good that, although Aminadab 

E 2 
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hath engrossed, and in some sort appro- 
priated by engrossing them,— for one can't 
call those square angular characters hand 
of writ — I should as soon suspect Holdfast 
the elder, his honoured father, of the com- 
position as himself. I dare say he has 
stolen them, as that respectable scrivener 
would steal an estate. It's the family 
trick. Read them, Arthur !" 

'^ Addressed to Celia, and signed Amyn- 
tor. What will the precisian, his father^ 
say to names so heathenish ?" 

" TO AN ^OLIAN HARP. 

" ADDKES8ED TO THE LADY OF ALL BEAUTY, THE 

THRICE FAIR CELIA. 

** Oh I breezy harp I that, with thy fond complaining, 
Hast held my willing ear this whole night long ; 
Mourning as one might deem, yon moon, slow waning. 
Sole listener oft of thy melodious song ; 
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'^ Sweeit harp ! if hushed awhile that tuneful sorrow, 
Which may not flow uuintermitted still, 
A lover's prayer one strain less sad might borrow, 
Of all thou pourest at thine own sweet will. 

"Now, when — ^her forehead in that pale moon gleaming, 
Yon dark-tressed maid beneath the softening hour, 
As fain to lose no touch of thy sad streaming, 

Leans to the night from forth her latticed bower ; 

" And the low whispering air, and thy lone ditty. 

Around her heart their mingled spells have wove ; 
Now cease those notes awhile that plain for pity. 
And wake thy bolder song, and ask for love. 

" Amyntor." 

* " Stolen of a surety ! none of Amina- 
dab's handiwork.^' And, with a gravity 
which Mabel was far from expectiag, he 
returned the manuscript. 

'' But wherefore thus amort, fair cousin? 
Methinks a love-ditty from yon starched 
puritan were no ill cause of mirth." 

* Not quite stolen, although none of my handiwork. 
Again Mr. Kenyon's kind gift. 
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"He may laugh, the rather that, by 
issuing your commands and accepting his 
obedience, you are doing your best to 
further his suit. Think of this, dear 
Mabel, and put curb and rein on your 
gay spirit, so that it lead you into no 
straits when your poor cousin Arthur Mon- 
tresor is close mewed up, and can no longer 
pester you with grave counsel, or listen to 
the prattle which he has loved too well. 
They have tracked me, Mabel, all day 
long. I have felt that the spy, Ebenezer, 
the creature of old Holdfast, is upon my 
footsteps, although by escaping through 
the wilderness to the pleasaunce, walled 
in by those tall yews and hollies, I have 
for the moment baffled him. And, what 
is worse, an important missive (for my 
errand here was not merely to see once 
again my old ancestral mansion — the 
home of my forefathers, and to fall in love 
with the sweet plaything of my early 
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years, my own little wife), what is far 
worse, they have, I fear, a missive com- 
promising far higher names than mine — 
even Ormond himself. Hark ! That is 
Fidele's bark ! The spies are at hand.'* 

" Away with thee, dear Arthur ! 
They know not the secret of the library 
window, which thou canst reax3h in a 
moment ; nor of the under-groimd passage 
between the house and the grotto, leading 
from that very room. Fly thither, and 
leave me to baffle them ! Away, dear 
Arthur ! Be quiet, Fidele/' 

An hour after this dialogue, Mabel 
Goodwin's round and ringing voice was 
h^rd in the grotto, singing to a popular 
mr the first line of Aminadab's love-dif ty : 

<< Oh, breezy harp, thai with thy fond complaining.** 

^^ Ought not Aminadab to be greatly flat • 
tered, Eidele, that I, all alone here, except 
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thy faithful self, my pretty Fidele, am 
singing his verses — 

* Oh breezy harp V 

I wonder whether anybody hears me !" 

And, gathering from her words that she 
was indeed alone, the young cavalier 
emerged from the subterranean passage 
into a dark cave beyond the grotto, from 
whence he could, if necessary, effect an 
immediate retreat ; the grotto itself being 
filled with garden-pots, rakes, hoes, and 
other light tools, which at once formed an 
excuse for MabePs visit, and ensured her 
of warning in case any other person should 
approach, 

'- Tljiey are gone, Arthur I" cried Mabel 
triumphantly. " They are both gone, 
Ebenezer Crump, and old master Holdfast, 
in his proper person, half a dozen miles 
on the way to London by this time ; and 
what do you think they have taken with 
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them to lay before the Protector ? Guess ! 
Guess! Aminadab's love-ditty! What 
think you of that ? 

* Oh breezy harp, that with thy fond complaining !* 

"It's a pity they won't know the tune ! 
There's your letter — the letter — mind that 
you don't drop it again, my good Mend ; 
for one can't expect every day to get a 
copy of verses from that mirror of puritans 
to send in the stead. How did I manage, 
do you want to know ? Why, Ebenezer 
had the letter in his hand, girdled round 
with a bit of red silk, and secured by a 
seal ; and while Master Holdfast was exa- 
mining the herbs in my basket (luckily 
you had taken the wine and pasty with 
you), I begged to look at the packet, pre- 
tending to admire the gloss silk and the 
seal by wMch it was fastened, and so 
slipped the letter out, and the verses in. 
To think how his Highness the Protector 
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will stare to see an address to the Lady of 
all Beauty, signed Amyntor ! and Master 
Holdfast, when he shall recognise the hand 
of writ of Aminadab ! 

* Oh breezy harp I' 

It is really worth the fright to think how 
delightfully they'll be puzzled. But then 
to look, Arthur, on your grave face ! I do 
verily believe you would that this mis- 
sive of yours, with all its treason against 
the Lord Protector, had gone to Whitehall 
rather than that song." 

" Not so, dearest Mabel ! Tour quick 
wit and ready hand have saved my life, 
and the lives of others far more valuable 
than mine ; but at a risk to yourself when 
the change of letters is known, as known 
it must be right speedily, at a risk to your 
own happiness which I tremble to think 
of. As for me, I must avail myself of the 
respite aflforded me to prepare the means 
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of escape. Thou, fairest and dearest" — 
He checked himself^ and continued in a 
lower tone — " Were it too much to ask of 
thee to meet me here three nights hence ? 
By that time" — ^he again paused — " thou 
wilt not fear to trust thyself here at mid- 
night ? Thou wilt not mistrust thy poor 
cousin ? Thou wilt come hither, sweetest 
Mabel r 

" I must go now, at any rate,'' said the 
little damsel, blushing. *^ My fether is ill 
at ease, and may lack my presence ; and, 
strict though he be, and demure as is my 
good sister Kesiah, I do finnly believe 
that he, albeit he calls me rattle-brain and 
madcap, and chides my yagaries a dozen 
times a day, doth in reality, and in the 
bottom of his heart, love me a hundred- 
fold better than he does her. A fair after- 
tio<m to you, Master Arthur Montresor« 
What would you give now to see the 
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Lord Protector's face when he opens 
Aminadab's love-ditty ! — 

* Oh breezy harp I* " 

And off the gipsy tripped. 
* # ♦ ♦ # 

The third night arrived, a true English 
summer night, the west wind sighing, the 
moon nearly at full, labouring through 
drifting clouds, at one moment illumining 
the silent mansion and the noble park, at 
another enveloping all around in the 
deepest shadow. The youth and maiden 
stood within the ruined grotto ; Mabel 
wrapping herself in her hood and scarf, 
but shivering nevertheless, partly from the 
effect of the night-dew, partly from strong 
emotion, for the cousins (why not use the 
true word, and call them lovers ?) seemed 
to have changed characters ; so earnest 
and ardent were his pleadings, and her 
replies so grave and sad. 
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And yet, perhaps, the transition from 
extraordinary gaiety to sUent depression 
is more common than it seems. Both ex- 
tremes of manner and of feeling belong to 
the same sensitive temperament, the same 
chameleon-like power of reflecting with 
equal intensity the brightest sunshine and 
the darkest shade — much as poor MabePs 
pet, Lady Montresor's old peacock, which 
reflected the noontide light so briUiantly, 
seeming to throw off showers of gold and 
coloured gems as it waved its glittering 
plumage, sat now perched upon the low 
bough of one of the great linden trees, 
dusky, dark, and shadowy as Mght herself. 
Of such slight wear is gaiety in this 
changeful world ! Cheerfulness stands the 
test better. That may be likened to Ma- 
bel's other feathered friend, the brooding 
swan, who sits half hidden by sedges upon 
her nest in yonder islet, carrying the 
serene beauty of her snowy plumage into 
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the gloomiest recesses, "making a sun- 
shine in the shady place/' rejoicing in her 
pure and silvery whiteness " from moon- 
less midnight to matin prime/' 

But we must return to our lovers. 

" All has befallen as I predicted, Mabel. 
Without exactly knowing that for which 
it was a substitute, the trick of the love- 
ditty has been detected, and my presence 
here so far ascertained as to ensure to- 
morrow's bringing spies and soldiers, 
horse and foot, upon the track, to ransack 
this old place ; aided by the local know- 
ledge of the scrivener, Holdfast, eager to 
rid himself of me, that he may retain un- 
questioned possession of Montresor Vale, 
the Northern property of our old house ; 
thrice eager to obtain thy hand for the 
formal precisian, his son, that he may 
join these goodly manors to the estates 
that he already calls his. And thou — " 

" Ay, my sentence is already passed. I 
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must wed Aminadab, or relinquish alf 
hope of pardon from my father." And 
poor Mabel's tears poured down like 
rain. 

" Wed Aminadab, and embrace misery 
for thy whole life long! No, sweetest 
Mabel, that must never be. Dearest, 
when sent to England by Charles himself, 
joined in his honouring confidence with 
that soul of honour, Ormond, and brought 
by the duties of my mission near to our 
old home, I fancied that it was only the 
love of the pleasant scene where I had 
passed my happy youth that brought me 
to Temple Laleham and chained me there. 
Desperate was that self-deception, Mabel. 
I came here that I might see once again 
the lovely child, the^remembrance of whose 
graces had steeled my heart against the 
fair dames of France and Italy. ' I re- 
mained here because I foimd that lovely 
child ripened into lovelier woman, and for 
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the first and only time I felt that I loved. 
The poor exile dared not woo the rich 
heiress, and I was silent. But now — oh, 
Mabel, I cannot leave thee to the destiny 
with which thou art threatened. Come 
with me, fairest, dearest ! The prospects 
of the Cavaliers are brightening. A 
mightier conqueror, Death himself, is 
wrestling with the great warrior who 
hath sat so firmly, I had well nigh said so 
worthily, on the English throne. His son 
cannot fill that seat. And then — but 
even if that hope fail, and we be still 
poor, my Mabel — " 

" I think not of riches. They are as 
dust in the balance. My father, Arthur ! 
my poor, poor father !'' 

" Will he be happier, think'st thou, to 

* 

see thee wretched with one whom thou 
canst not love, and to feel and know that 
he caused that wretchedness? Come, 
sweetest, the horses wait." 
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^^He kissed me to-night, and blessed 
me; — laid his hand upon my head and 
blessed me, Arthur. My dear, dear 
father ! I cannot leav^ him, Arthur ! And 
she wrung her hands, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

" Wilt thou stay to wed Aminadab ? 
We shall return, Mabel, to thy father; 
return to kneel together for his blessing. 
And he has still Kesiah. Here is thy 
palfrey. Place that little foot in my 
hand. So.'* 

"My father! my poor father!" 

And, weeping and exclaiming, she rode 
away. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

A twelvemonth had gone by. The 
summer sun shone once more on the fair 
mansion and the rich woods of Temple 
Laleham. The great Protector was dead, 
and Richard Cromwell had seemed as well 
pleased to relinquish the task of sove- 

VOL in. F 
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reignty as Charles had been to ascend his 
ancestral throne. The kingdom after its 
long unrest was beginning to settle into 
tranquillity, when, 9ne fine morning, the 
ofiending daughter (now, by the death of 
stout Sir Philip, Lady Montresor) stood 
humbly before her father^s door. Kesiah 
received her there with the kiss of sisterly 
affection. 

"My father! my dear father?'* said 
poor Mabel. 

" He is better, much," replied Kesiah, 
answering the look rather than the word ; 
— " greatly better in health, and prepared 
to see you." 

The sisters sought his room in silence ; 
and Mabel fell weeping at his feet, and 
laid her head upon his knee. 

"Father! dear father!" 

And again she wept. 

Softened by illness, by the sight of his 
favourite child, and above all by her fond- 
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ness and humi]itj , ^e old man once again 
laid his trembling hand upon her head. 

Smiling through her tears, she received 
the benediction in joyful silence. 

" Thou hast a son, Mabel. What hast 
thou called the varlet ?' 

" John Goodwin, dear father !^^ 

"John Goodwin! poor silly wench! 
and I would not suffer Kesiah to name 
him in my presence ! John Goodwin I 
poor wench ! poor wench ! They tell me, 
Mabel, that thy husband is as silly as 
thyself ; that he hath been striving in the 
council against his own rights, and con- 
tenting himself with winning back his 
estate of Montresor Vale from his old 
enemy. Holdfast hath caused the man- 
sion and lands of Temple Laleham to 
abide with me. Well ! well I thou must 
dwell there, Mabel, and so must he, and 
the young knave, thy son." 

"Nay, father, is there not room for 
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you and Kesiali also? room for us all? 
Let us not be parted again, dear father I 
never let us be parted again ! " 

And at Temple Laleham the reconciled 
family, father and children, Eoundhead 
and Cavalier, dwelt to a good old age, in 
peace and honour. 
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**I have no joy of this contract to-night." 

Shakspeare. 

^*What!" not a word to thy poor old 
nurse, or thy faithful bower-women ? Not 
ti nod, or a smile, or a kindly look, to 
show that thou heedest us? Thou that 
wast wont to be the merriest and kindliest 
damsel in merry Cumberland, the fair and 
bold Edith Clifford, the wealthiest maiden 
north of Trent; about to be wedded, too, 
to the young Lord Howard, the goodliest 
and the bravest knight of King Henry's 
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court, for whose favour the gay dames of 
the south have been trying and vieing 
at pageant, at joust, and at tournament, 
ever since his return from the wars ! Men 
say that, for all that he hath fought 
against the Soldan, and carried the 
" blanche-lion,'* the old banner of his 
house, foremost among the proud chivalry 
of France and Italy, he hath rather the 
mien of a young page than of a stalwart 
warrior, so smooth and fair is his brow, 
so graceful his form, so gentle and cour- 
teous his bearing. StiU amort, Sweeting ! 
mute as a marble image on thy very 
bridal eve !'' And the good old Margaret, 
seeing her lady still unmoved, paused for 
very vexation. 

" So generous a wooer, too !'' exclaimed 
one of the attendant maidens, glancing at 
the profusion of rich gifts with which a 
heavy wain had been laden, and which 
had arrived that very day at the castle, 
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under convoy of the good knight's sqnire, 
and a score or two of pages and men-at- 
anna, and which now lay in magnificent 
profusion about the tapestried chamber, 
scattered amidst the quaint antique furni- 
ture, high-backed ebony chairs, oaken 
screens, cut into mimic lace-work ; marble 
slabs, resting on gilded griffins, or some 
such picturesque monsters of heraldry; 
and huge cabinets, composed of the rarest 
woods, an entire history, profane or sacred, 
carved upon the doors, and surmounted 
with spires and pinnacles, like the deco- 
rated shrine of a Gothic cathedral; the 
whole scene, lighted up by the bright 
beams of the evening sun, coloured into a 
thousand vivid hues, as they glanced 
through the storied panes of the oriel 
window. A scene more bright, or more 
gorgeous, than that stately lady's bower, 
tenanted, as it was, by woman in her 
fairest forms^ by venerable age and 
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blooming youth, could hardly be found in 
merry England. Yet there sat the yonth- 
fiil lady of the castle, in the midst of all 
this costly beauty, languid! and listless, 
pale and motionless as a statue. 

" So generous a wooer, too !'' exclaimed 
Mistress Bridget, the pretty bright-eyed 
brunette, the Lady Edith's principal bower- 
woman, who, being reckoned the best 
adjuster of a head-tire, and the most 
skilful professor of all arts of the loom and 
the needle, whether in white-seam, cut 
work, tapestry, or broidery, of any maiden 
in the north country, was, more especially, 
alive to the rarity and richness of Lord 
Howard's gifts. 

" So generous a wooer, too ! only look 
at these carpets from Persia ! 'Tis a mar- 
vel how folk can have the heart to put foot 
on such bright flowers ; they seem as if 
they were growing! And these velvets 
from Genoa ; were ever such colours seen ?. 
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And the silken stuffs from Padua, that 
stand on end with their own richness ; 
what kirtles and mantles they will make ! 
And the gloves of ^ Cales, that cause the 
chamber to smell like a garden full of 
spice, cloves, and jessamine ! And these 
veils from the Low Countries, as fine as a 
spider's web ! And the cloth of gold, and 
the cloth of silver, — where did Master 
Eustace say they came from. Dame Mar- 
garet? And this golden vessel for per- 
fumes, which looks like a basket all 
over-run with grapes and ivy ? " 

" That was wrought by a cunning gold- 
smith of Florence,'' responded old Mar- 
garet, "whose skill is so surpassing, that, 
albeit he employs chiefly the precious 
metals, the workmanship is of more value 
than the materials. This silver tray, with 
the delicate trellis-work, wreathed with 
lilies and roses round the edge, and the 
story of Diana and Ac — Ac — fie on my 
old brains ! I shall forget my own name 
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soon ! — Diana and — he that was turned 
into a stag — " 

" Actseon !" whispered Alice, the fairest 
and most youthful of the Lady Edith's at- 
tendants, gently and unostentatiously sup- 
plying the good dame's failure of memory, 
without looking up from her work. 

"Ay, ActfiBonI I thank thee, Alice. 
Thy wits are younger than mine by fifty 
good years, or more. This silver salver, 
with the light delicate edge, that seems 
like the work of the fairies, and the story 
of Diana and Acta^n inside, is by the same 
hand." 

"And then the caskets of precious 
stones !" pursued the enthusiastic waiting 
damsel, warming at the- contemplation of 
the finery. " The brooches and bracelets ! 
The coronets and the carkanets I Why, 
yonder wreath of emeralds and amethysts, 
which lies on the table underneath the 
great Venetian glass — to think of my lady 
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never having had the curiosity to look into 
thatP^ (and Mistress Bridget took a self- 
satisfied peep at her own pretty figure, as 
it was reflected on the broad clear surface 
of the rare and costly mirror), " that single 
wreath, which she hath never vouchsafed 
to glance upon : and the ropes of pearls 
which I laid upon her lap, aud which she 
hath let drop upon the floor ; do pick them 
up, Alice ! — I verily believe the foolish 
wench careth as little for these precious 
adornments as the Lady Edith herself! 
That one wreath, and those strings of pearls 
be worth an earl's ransom." 

At this moment the sound of a harp was 
heard, and the voice of the miostrel arose 
from beneath the casement : — 

" Waken to pleasure 

Lady sweet ! 
LoJ an empire^s treasure 

Is spread at thy feet : 
Here be shawls of Caeihmere fine ; 
Rubies from Bulcharia*s mine ; 
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The pear-shaped pearls of Ormuz* bay ; 
And gold) 'mid Yemenis sands that lay. 
Waken to pleasure, 

Lady sweet I 
Love, and Lovers treasure, 

Be spread at thy* feet." 

The air was smooth and flowing, and the 
voice that of Eobert Fitz-Stephen, one of 
the most approved of the courtlyminstrels: 
but still the Lady Edith sat pale and 
motionless, as though the tide of melody 
had glided unfelt over her senses, pro- 
ducing no more impression than the 
waters of the lake upon the plumage of 
the cygnet. 

Dame Margaret sighed deeply, and 
Bridget giving her head a provoked impa- 
tient jerk, resumed her embroidery with 
such furious rapidity, that she broke her 
silk half-a-dozen times in the course of a 
minute, and well nigh spoiled the carna- 
tion upon which she was engaged, and 
which she had intended to outvie the na- 
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tural blossom in Father Francis's flower* 
border. Young Alice, drawing her ta- 
pestry-frame nearer to themj and further 
from Lady Edith, and speaking in a low 
tone, even lower than her own soft and 
gentle natural voice, resumed the conver-* 
sation. 

" For my own part, good Bridget (call 
me foolish an' thou wilt), I do not wonder 
at our sweet lady's sadness. Think what 
a piteous thing it is to be an orphan ; think 
but of that great grief ! And then to be a 
great heiress to boot, left in the king's ward 
and dragged from her own dear home in her 
old dear north countrie, to this fine grand 
castle (which, albeit her own also in right 
of her lady mother, seems too strange aind 
too grand for happiness), and all for the 
purpose of being wedded to this young 
lord, with his costly glittering gifts, who 
had never vouchsafed to come near her 
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ufftil now, on the very eve of the bridal, 
when it hath pleased hhn to give notice of 
his approach. Holy St* Agatha defend me 
from such a wooer I A wooer, whose ac- 
tions shew,' as plainly as words could tell, 
that he seeketh Lady Edith's broad lands, 
and careth as little for the Lady Edith's 
warm heart as I do for a withered rose- 
leaf, I'll tell thee what, Bridget, I nerer 
look to see such happy days again, as 
when we dwelt in our old dear home, 
amongst the pleasant vales and breezy 
mountains of Chimberland, There was 
health and freedom in the very air. Dost 
thou not remember the day when old 
Geoflfrey the fekoner had lamed himself 
among the rocks, and the youth Albert, 
the travelling minstrel, took charge of the 
hawks, and waited on my lady, as if he 
had be^ trained to the sport sdl his life 
hf&g ! Hast thou forgot how she stood by 
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the lake, with her favourite merlin on her 
wrist, and her white greyhound Lilly-bell 
at her side, looking like the very goddess 
of the chase, so fall of life, and spirit, and 
cheeriness? And that bright evening, 
when she led the dance at the Maypole ? 
Well -a- day, poor lady I *tis a woful 
change I '' 

It was remarkable that the Lady Edith's 
attention, which neither the louder speech 
of her elder attendants, nor the ringing 
tones of the harper, had been able to com- 
mand, was arrested at once by the soft low 
voice of Alice. The womanly sympathy 
sank soothingly into the woman's heart, 
just as the gentle rain from heaven pene- 
trates the parched hill-side, from whose 
arid surface the sharp and arrowy hail re- 
bounds without impression. The drooping 
mistress listened in mournful silence, 
whilst her faithful maiden, unconscious 
that she had attracted her notice, pursued. 
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in still lower accents, the train of thought 
which her own fond recollections of the 
freedom and happiness which they had 
tasted among their native mountains had 
awakened in her mind, 

" Poor Albert, too ! the wandering min- 
strel, who came to the castle gate to crave 
lodging for one night, and sojourned with 
us for three long months ; and then, when 
he had wrought himself up to go, — ^and, 
verily, it was a parting like that of the 
spirit and the flesh, when he left our 
old walls, — ^retumed again and again, and 
finally fixed himself in the fisherman's 
cottage, where the mountain streamlet, 
after meandering along the meadow, falls 
into the lake. Poor Albert ! I warrant 
me he taketh good care of Lily-bell and 
my lady's merlin, whereof he craved the 
charge fi:om old GeoflGrey. I marvel whe- 
ther my lady knoweth that her pretty 
Lily-bell and her favourite falcon be in 
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hands that will tend them so heedfiilly, for 
her dear sake ! To my fancy, Bridget, 
that poor youth, albeit so fearful and so 
ashamed in her presence, worshipped iJie 
very ground that she trod upon. I have 
seen him kiss Lily-bell's glossy head, 
after her hand had patted it, reverently 
and devotedly, as though it had been a 
holy relique in the great minster at 
Durham.'^ 

Again the full and ringing chords of the 
harp — ^but, this time, to an old border air, 
well known to the Northern maidens — 
rose from beneath the casement. The 
voice, too, was diflferent from that of the 
courtly minstrel — deeper, manlier, pour- 
ing forth the spirit of the words, as they 
gushed spontaneously, as it seemed, from 
his lips, as though, in his case, song were 
but the medium of feeling, and the poet's 
fancy and the musician's skill were merged 
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in the impassionate grief of the despair- 
ing lover. So the strain rang : — 

" High o*er the baron^s castle tall. 
Rich banners float with heavy fall ; 
And light and song, in mingling tide. 
Pour forth, to bail the lovely bride. 
Yet| lady, still the birchen tree 
Waves o'er the cottage on the lea ; 
The babbling stream runs bright and fair, — 
The love- star of the West shines there." 

"Ha!" exclaimed old Margaret ;'' that 
ditty hath aroused my lady. See how she 
listens," 

" 'Tis the rondelay which she herself 
was wont to sing," observed Bridget; 
" but the words are diflferent." 

" Peace ! peace !" cried the Lady Edith, 
checking, with some impatience, the prat- 
tle of her attendants, and leaning against 
the casement which she had flung open, as 
the deep and earnest voice of the minstrel 
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again resounded through the apartment. 
" Be silent, I pray ye !" 

" Mailed wardens pace o'er keep and tower ; 
Gay maidens deck tlie lady's bower ; 
Page, squire, and knight, a princely train, 
Wait duteous to her bridle rein. 

« 

Yet in that cot the milk-white hound, 
The favourite falcon, still are found ; 
' And one more fond, more true than they, 
Bom to adore and to obey/' 

"Alack! alack!" sighed the tender- 
hearted Alice, " Well-a-day, poor youth ! 
I ever deemed that his strange fondness 
for Lily-bell — ^albeit as pretty and playful 
a creature as ever gambolled on the green- 
sward, and as swift of foot as ever followed 
hare over the mountains — ^had a deeper 
source than love of the good hound. Well- 
a-day, poor Albert ! He was a goodly 
youth ! 

" Hush ! hush !" exclaimed the Lady 
Edith, as the symphony finished, and the 

G 2 
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mce, again mingled with the chords of the 
harp, struck falteringly and unsteadily 
now, as though the hand trembled, and the 
heart waxed faint, 

" The coronet of jewels rare 
Sh inesproudly o'er her face bo fair ; 
And titles high and higher name 
Lord Howard's lovely bride may claim. 
And yet the wreath of hawthorn bough 
Once lightlier pressed that snowy brow ; 
And hearts that wither now were gay, 
When she was but the Queen of May," 

" Alas ! alas ! my lady, my dear sweet 
lady !" murmured Alice to herself, as poor 
Edith, after lingering at the window long 
enough to ascertain that the harp was 
silent, and the harper gone, sant into a 
seat with a sigh and a look of desolation 
that proved more plainly than words, the 
truth of the last lines of the minstrel's 
lay. 

" Alas ! alas ! dear lady !" exclaimed she 
in a louder tone, as the sudden burst of 
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Startling noises, the warlike blasts of trump 
and comet, the jarring dissonant sound 
Caused by raising the heavy portcullis, and 
lowering the massive drawbridge, and the 
echoing tramp of barbed steeds and mailed 
horsemen in the courts of the castle, 
showed that the expected bridegroom had 
at length anived. 

Edith wrung her hands in desperation, 
" This knight I cannot, and I will not 
see. Go to him, Margaret ; say that I am 
sick — that I am dying. The blessed saints 
can bear witness that thou wilt say but 
the truth in so telling him. Sick at heart 
am I, sick to the death ! Oh ! that I had 
died before this wretched hour !'' And poor 
Edith burst into an agony of tears, that 
shook her very frame. 

" Why goest thou not, Margaret ?" in-, 
quired she, a few moments after, when, 
exhaustedby its own violence, her grief had 
become more tranquil. " Why dost thou 
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not carry my message to the Lord Howard? 
Why dally thus, old dame ? Bridget, go 
thou ! They stand about me as though I 
were an ignorant child, that knew not 
what she said! Do my bidding on the 
instant, Bridget : thou wert best !" 

" Nay, good my lady, but our gracious 
lord the king — '' 

" Tell me not of kings, maiden ! I'll to 
sanctuary. I'll fly this yery night to my 
aunt, the prioress of St. Mary's. The 
church knoweth well how to protect her 

votaries. Woe is me! that, for being 
bom a rich heir, I must be shut from the 

free breath of heaven, the living waters, 

» 

and the flowery vales, in the dark and 
gloomy cloister ! To change the locks 
that float upon the breeze for the dismal 
veil ! To waste my youth in the cold 
and narrow convent ceU— a Uving tomb ! 
Oh ! it is a sad and a weary lot. But 
better so, than to plight my troth to one 
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whom I have never seen, and can never 
love ! to give my hand to one man, 
whilst my heart abideth with another," 

" Lady !" cried Margaret ; " do my 
senses play me false? Or is it Editih. 
Cliflford that speaketh thus of a low-bom 
churl?" 

" A low-bom churl !" responded Edith, 
^' There is a regality of mind and of spirit 
about that youth, which needeth neither 
wealth nor lineage to even him with the 
greatest — ^the inborn nobility of virtue 
and of genius I Never till now knew I 

that he loved me ; and now • Hasten 

to this lord, Alice; and see that he 
cometh not hither. "Wherefore lingerest 
thou, maiden?" inquired Edith, of the 
pitying damsel who staid her steps with 
an exclamation of surprise, as the door 

■ 

of the chamber was gently opened. " Tell 
the Lord Howard the very truth; men 
say that he is good and wise — ^too wise, 
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too good, to seek his own happiness at the 
expense of a poor maiden's misery. Tell 
him the whole truth, Alice, Spare thy 
mistress that shame. Say that I love him 
not ; say that I love ^^ 

" Nay, sweetest lady, from thine own 
dear lips must come that sweet confes- 
sion," said a voice at her side, and, turning 
to the well-known accents, Edith saw, at 
her feet, him, who having won her heart 
as the wandering minstrel, the humble fal- 
coner, claimed her hand as the rich and 
high-born Philip Howard, the favourite of 
the king. 

" A cry of joy burst from the astonished 
waiting-women, and was echoed by the 
pretty greyhound Lily-bell, who had fol- 
lowed the Lord Howard into the room, and 
now stood trembling with ecstacy before 
her fair mistress, resting her head in her 
lap, and looking up into her face with eyes 
beaming with affectionate gladness — eyes 
that Uterally glowed with delight. 
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Never was happiness more perfect than 
that of the betrothed maiden, on this so 
dreaded bridal eve. And heartily did her 
faithful attendants sympathize in her hap- 
piness ; only Bridget found it impossible 
to comprehend why, in the hour of hope 
and joy, as in that of fear and sorrow, her 
dearly beloved finery should be neglected. 

" To think," quoth the provoked bower- 
woman, " that now that all these marvels 
have come about, and that the Lord 
Howard turns out to be none other than 
the youth Albert, my lady will not vouch- 
safe to tell me whether her kirtle shall be 
of cloth of gold or cloth of silver ; or whe- 
ther she will don the coronet of rubies or 
the emerald wreath ! Well-a-day ! " quoth 
Bridget, " this love ! this love !" 



THE GLEANEE. 

** They have all been toached, and found base metal. " 

ShAKSP£ARE. 

" So ! This is my return to my native 
village! This my reception from relatives 
who owe me so much ! " Thus thought, 
rather than said, a poor-looking old man, 
as he stood leaning over the gate of a 
newly-cleared wheat-field, in the bright, 
bustling, busy harvest time. "One,'^ 
exclaimed he, as his musings took a tone 
of passion which broke unconsciously into 
words: "One — ^yonder portly landlady, 
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forsooth, sitting in her bar, as she is 
pleased to call it — ^her bar, quotha ! In 
my young days it was the little boarded 
parlour opening from the tap-room, A bar 
in the old Eed Lion ! What shall we hear 
of next? One, bedecked and bedizened, 
with her gown like a rainbow, her fringed 
apron, and her cap stuck out with flowers, 
sitting in her bar, if that be its style and 
title, amongst her glasses and punch-bowls, 
with a bell upon her table, and a net of 
lemons dangling above her head; she, Miss 
Collins, as she calls herself — she used to 
answer to the name of Jenny Collins 
twenty years agone — ^refused point-blank 
to acknowledge me ! denied to my face 
that she had ever seen me ! called me a 
cheat and an impostor ! wondered at my 
impudence in attempting to pass myself 
for her dear imcle Michael Norris ! threat- 
ened me with the stocks and the round- 
house, the justice and the jail ! Precious 
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minx ! She whom I rescued from drudgery 
and starvation, from living half shop- 
woman, half maid, with the stingy, terma- 
gant, clear- star cher, in Belford Marsh! 
whom I set up in that very Eed Lion ! — 
perched upon her throne, the arm-chair, in 
the bar! — purchased the lease, the fur- 
niture, the goodwill ! paid her first year's 
rent! stocked her cellars! clapped a 
hundred-pound bank-note into her hand ! 
And now that I come home, old and lame, 
sick and ragged, she reviles me as a 
vagabond and an impostor, and tells me to 
be thankful to her compassion and tender- 
heartedness that she does not send for the 
constable to carry me to jail ! Liar that 
she is ! base, ungrateful, perjured liar ! for 
she knew me. I saw that she knew me ; 
ay, as well as I knew her. She would be 
glad to be no more altered in the years 
that have changed her from a slim girl of 
twenty-five to a bloated woman of five-and- 
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forty, than I, in those same years, with all 
my griefs! 

" Then her brother — ^faugh ! It mad- 
dens one to think of their baseness ! — ^her 
brother, whom I educated and apprenticed, 
finding him money afterwards to put him 
into partnership with old Jones the thriving 
linen-draper. He, indeed, did not pretend 
to deny that I might be his uncle : — but, 
grant that I were, what claim had I upon 
his charity more than any other starving 
wretch ? What was I to him ? He pitied 
me. Heaven knew ! but what could I ex- 
pect from him ? Oh, the smooth-speaking, 
soft-spoken knave! with his pity and his 
charity ! Hypocrite in look and word I 
His tone was as gentle as if he had been 
bidding me welcome to bed and board for 
my whole life long. What a fawning 
parasite that would have been now, if I 
had accosted him like a rich man ! Well, 
there is some virtue in these rags, since 
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they teach false tongues to speak tru^h. 
Then came my cousin Anthony, whose 
daughter I portioned, whose runaway son 
I clothed and sent to sea. And this 
Anthony is now a great mealman — a rich 
miser who could buy up half the county. 
What said he ? Why he was poor himself — 
the scoundrel ! — nobody knew how poor, 
and had been forced to make a rule to give 
nothing to beggars; ay, he called me a 
beggar I I might go to the Union, he said; 
that was the fittest place for me. To the 
Union I the workhouse ! Oh, the precious 
rascal ! The son of my father's brother, 
brought up in my father's house — ^worth 
a hundred thousand poimds, and would 
have sent me to the workhouse — me, 
his only living kinsman ! Oh, this world ! 
this world! Then — for I was resolved 
to try them all — I sought out my old 
schoolfellow Nicholas Hume, the spend- 
thrift, whom I bailed in my yoimg days, 
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when little richer than himself, and saved 
from prison by paying his debts. What 
vas his gratitude? Why he, forsooth^ 
had never heard my name,. Michael 
Norris I Who was Michael Norris ? Oh, 
they knew me well enough twenty years 
ago, when I returned from the West Indies 
a rich man, husband of a wealthy Creole, 
master of flourishing plantations, to visit 
my early haunts, help my poor relations — 
I found them aU in distress some way or 
other — and shake hands with my old 
friends, Nobody had forgotten me then. 
But now that I come back a ragged 
cripple, houseless and friendless" — ^Andthe 
old man paused, and lifted his wretched 
hat from his thin grey hairs, and passed 
his tattered handkerchief over his furrowed 
brow, with an air which proved that he 
was as much oppressed by mental suffering, 
by iadignation, and disappointment, as by 
the sultry heat of an August noon* 
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*' There are none left now," thought old 
Michael to himself, as, exhausted by his 
yehemence, he sank into a milder mood — 
" none left for me to apply to now, except 
the three orphan children of my poor 
nephew William Leslie, the cousin of these 
hard-hearted Collinses, and their mother ; 
and they, I fear, are themselves in great 
want and great trouble. He, lately dead, 
after a series of undeserved misfortunes 
and a long and wasting iUness ; and she, 
working as hard as ever woman did work 
to keep herself and her family out of the 
workhouse — ^that Union to whose comforts 
my precious cousin Anthony so tenderly 
consigns me. Poor things! They may 
well deny any knowledge of me ! for they 
never saw me ; and I have had a good 
sample of the sUght impression that benefits 
conferred leave behind them ! William 
was only eighteen when I left England 
and returned to Jamaica after my last 
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visit. A fine, frank-hearted lad he was ! 
I remember wishing to take him with me. 
But my poor sister would not part with 
him. She had married again after the 
death of her first husband, William's 
father, and a wretched match she made ; 
for this second husband proved to be an 
habitual drunkard, always half mad when 
intoxicated, who broke out at last into 
desperate frenzy, and, but for my interpo- 
sition, would have murdered the poor boy. 
I seem to see the struggle now,'' thought 
the old man, closing his eyes ; " he flinging 
himself upon William with a table-knife, 
and I rushing between them just soon 
enough to receive the blade in my arm. 
I bear the mark of the wound still. The 
madman was sent to an asylum, and there 
soon died. And my poor sister, well off 
for her station, could not part from this 
only son. He was a fine lad was William, 
spirited and generous ; and when she also 
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died, he was already attached to the girl 
whom he afterwards married. I helped 
them, too, for I loved the boy ; I helped 
on that match, for it was one of sincere 
affection, and they were in a way to earn 
a handsome competence : there must have 
been some imprudence, or great ill luck, 
to have reduced them to such poverty.'' 
So ran the train of the old cripple's reverie. 
" I never suspected it ; he never wrote to 
me ; and I, engaged in my own affairs, 

and with children then of my own 

Well, I will see them, however. They 
are in this field gleaning. So said their 
neighbour. Yes ! This is the field ! There 
they are. I'll see them," thought Michael 
Norris, " though it is probable that they 
too will know nothing of me." And, 
opening the gate, the old man limped 
slowly across the farrows, and began 
gathering the scattered ears of corn in his 
withered hand. 
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We have said the field^ although, after 
passing the gate which admitted him 
between the two high hedges that bounded 
it on the northern side, the wide expanse 
from which the wheat had just been carried 
assumed the appearance rather of a large 
open ridge of arable land, bordered by the 
high road, and terminated by a distant 
village, than of the small wooded enclo- 
sures so common in the midland counties. 
A pretty scene it was, as it lay before him, 
bathed in the sunshine; and a lovely 
group was that to which his attention was 
immediately directed. A pale young 
woman, whose regular and beautiftil fea- 
tures received additional interest from her 
close widow's cap, stood before him, hold- 
ing a fine infant in her arms ; a very pretty 
girl of twelve or thirteen was flourishing 
a tuft of wheat-ears before the baby's eyes, 
smiling herself at the smile^ she excited, 
while her little brother clung to the 
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mother's petticoat in momentary fear of 
two high-fed dogs attending a gentleman 
and lady riding slowly along the road. 

The poor cripple drew back and sat 
down under a clump of maple and haw- 
thorn, gay with the purple wild veitch, the 
white bind- weed, and the pretty clematis, 
known by the still prettier name of " the 
traveller's joy ;" whilst the riding-party 
called off their dogs, spoke graciously to 
the child and his mother, and passed slow- 
ly out of sight. As they left her, Mrs. 
Leslie, for she it was, approached the old 
man, to replace her infant in his cradle, 
niched under the fragrant shade of some 
overhanging hazel-stems just beside his 
rude seat. Struck by the evidence of 
poverty, sickness, and sorrow afforded by 
his tattered apparel and his wrinkled yet 
venerable countenance, she took up a 
pitcher which stood by the cradle, and, 
with thp kindness which the very poor so 
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often show to each other, and a remark 
upon the heat of the day, offered him a 
small cupful of the milk which formed th$ 
contents of the jug. He took it with a 
trembling hand, and thanked her with an 
emotion which our readers will compre- 
hend, but which at once surprised and in^ 
terested its object. 

"Tour name is Leslie?*' asked he, as^ 
after returning the cup with thanks and 
blessings, he made room for her beside him 
on the thymy bank. 

" Tour name is Leslie ?'' 
" Margaret Leslie. It is so.'' 
" The wife of William Leslie ?" 
" His widow. Ah, me ! his widow !" 
replied she, with a sigh. " The widowed 
mother of those children: Michael," 
added she, as the boy came near them, 
"take some milk yourself, and carry a 
cupful to your sister, and bring what 
wheat-ears she and you have gathered to 
my little heap." 
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" Michael ?" echoed the old man, " your 
husband's name was William ! How came 
you to call his son Michael ? But the name 
belongs to your family perhaps ; — ^your 
father, or some favourite brother ?" 

" No," replied the widow, " it was for 
a different reason. A very dear kinsman 
of my husband's bore that name, and in 
token of love and gratitude to him, and in 
fulfilment of an old promise, so our only 
son was christened." 

" I remember," muttered the cripple to 
himself, " I remember William said that 
his first boy should bear my name, and 
I think he wrote to that effect after the 
child was born ; but the letter must have 
arrived at that time of misery." Then 
rousing himself, and turning to the gentle 
creature, whom a feeling of unusual in- 
terest still detained at his side, he added 
aloud, " I do remember now that William 
Leslie had an uncle called Michael Noms, 
but what peculiar cause of gratitude " 
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" What cause !" interrupted Mrs. Leslie; 
" a thousand causes : from a mere infant, 
when I have heard my husband say that 
he gave him the first shilling he ever pos- 
sessed, — th,at kind uncle, absent or present, 
was his good genius. He insisted upon 
his being sent to Belford School ; paid 
himself for masters, whom his guardians 
thought superfluous; rescued him from 
the frantic frenzy of his stepfather ; saved 
liis life at the utmost peril of his own, 
from the furious assaults of that wretched 
madman; placed him in the paper-mill, 
which, but for the rash speculations of 
his partner, would have been not merely 
a comfortable income for himself, but an 
affluent provision for his family ; and, 
last and dearest kindness, when William, 
with his characteristic generosity, loved 
a poor girl, the portionless orphan of a 
naval officer, when interested connexions 
and officious friends all opposed the union. 
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did not he, from across the wide ocean, 
send himself not merely his approbation of 
the destined marriage, but a portion for 
the destitute bride ? I never saw him,'' 
continued Mrs. Leslie, in a lower tone than 
that which had been dictate^ by her en- 
thusiastic recollection of her benefactor's 
goodness ; " but night and morning I have 
prayed for him, and night and morning do 
my poor children join in those prayers; 
and my dear husband, amongst his latest 
words — — '' 

" Did he pray for the uncle who seemed 
to have forgotten him?" asked the old 
man, his voice half-stifled with emotion. 
*' Look, Margaret," added he, stripping up 
his sleeve and showing a deep scar extend- 
mg diagonally across his left arm ; " this 
sear was received from the knife with which 
his furious and frantic stepfather was pur- 
suing William Leslie. I am Michael Norris. 
You will not disdain to acknowledge the 



cripple who comes to your door hungry and 
ragged. Here, too," said he, taking frona 
his pocket a bundle of papers, ^' are cha» 
racters that you well know." 

Tearfiilly yet joyfully the warm-hearted 
and grateful Margaret returned the em- 
braces of her venerable kinsman, presented 
her three children to him one by one, and 
replied to his questions as to their change 
of circumstances* 

It needed few words to tell the story. 
Nothing is more rapid than a descent. The 
rolling of a stone down a hill is a true type 
of falling fortune. Taking advantage of 
a long illness with which William Leslie 
was afflicted, his partner engaged in des- 
perate speculations. They failed. The 
rash speculator absconded, and William re- 
mained, a bankrupt without a friend or 
resource. Honest to the last, his wife re- 
signed her small settlement to satisfy the 
creditors. His debts being paid, he had 
tried every means of living, and whilst 
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he retained his health had supported 
his family by the most persevering in- 
dustry ; but a fever, occasioned by over 
exertion, had come on; his constitution, 
impaired by anxiety and labour, had 
been unable to resist the attack, and since 
that period the wife who had been the 
faithful partner of his cares and his toils, 
had at least so far succeeded as to maintain 
her children without the assistance of 
charity whelher public or private. 

" Why not have written to me when 
this bankruptcy took place ?'^ inquired the 
uncle. 

" Alas, dear sir ! we had before heard 
of that terrible hurricane, in which" 

^*In which," said the old man, filling 
up with stem composure the sudden pause 
that from a mixture of delicacy and sym- 
pathy had arrested Margaret Leslie's words 
—"in which the plantation where I re- 
sided was laid waste, my house levelled 
with the ground, and my wife with four 
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hopeful children in the ruins ! In striving 
to rescue them, this thigh,"— striking the 
withered limb with a hazel-twig — " this 
thigh was broken. I owe my preservation to 
the gratitude of an emancipated negro ; but 
for months, for years, all life, all nature was 
a blank before me I I have sometimes won- 
dered how I could have survived such a 
blow ! For what purpose I was spared ! 
The doubt was sinful, and finds its rebuke, 
its thrice merciful rebuke, in this blissful 
hour. You heard then of my losses, dear 
Margaret ? Poor William heard of them ?" 
"We were sure that something must 
have gone amiss, from receiving no reply 
to the letter which annoimced the birth of 
our boy, and claimed your promise of 
standing godfather at his christening. 
William did not like to write again upon 
such an occasion ; it would have seemed 
like encroaching upon your too generous 
spirit. But when the news of that awful 
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humcane arrived, and Nicholas Hume and 
the Collinses made inquiries in London 
and ascertained that your plantation had 
indeed been amongst those laid waste, — 
then your silence was too well explained ! 
I heard this sad news first ; for it arrived 
during the dreadful illness which preceded 
my husband's bankruptcy. And when he 
regained so much breathing-time after his 
own misfortunes as to ask news of you, no 
tidings could be obtained ; all trace of you 
seemed lost. Oh that he had lived to see 
this dav I HIS wiU be done ! But oh 
that my poor husband had but lived to see 
once more the kinsman he loved so well !" 

The old man pressed her hand in 
speechless emotion, and Margaret, smiling 
through hers, went on : — 

" You must live with us, dear uncle, and 
we shall wait upon you and work for you, 
and be happy together — as happy as we 
can be without Aim— -after all. My Annie 
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is a good girl — oh, such a good girl ! and 
pretty, is she not dear uncle ? — and poor 
Michael, your namesake, is a boy of a 
thousand. We have had much to be 
thankful for. Farmer Eogers, the overseer, 
whose books my husband kept (little Mi- 
chael keeps them now, as well the farmer 
says as his father did), STippUes us with 
milk twice a-day. Mrs. Lascelles, the 
rector's wife, employs Annie and me con- 
stantly in needlework for her large family; 
and if w6 can but keep our pretty cottage 
— if we can but keep that cottage at whose 
porch poor William planted the honey- 
suckle and the China rose, and the vine 
which now half covers the thatch — that 
cottage where we worked and wept to- 
gether, and where he died the death of the 
righteous — if we can but live together 
there, within sight of the turf that covers 
his dear remains, I should ask for nothing 
better on this side the grave." 
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The widow's tears flowed afresh, and 
once again the old man pressed her hand. 

" Is there any doubt of your retaining 
this boloved habitation, dear Margaret ? 
And does my coming cause that doubt Y^ 

"Oh no ! no ! dear uncle, not in the 
slightest degree. The cause of doubt is, 
that we have no lease, and that Miss 
Collins, as she calls herself, poor 
William's cousin, wants it for some pur- 
pose or other ; people say with some view 
of marrying. But this is idle talk, — 
village gossip. What is certain is, that 
she wishes to take it, and is willing to 
give two pounds a-year more rent than I 
now give or can afford to give. If our old 
landlord, Mr. Godfrey, had stayed, he 
and Lady Elizabeth had promised that I 
should remain ; but the Hall, and the vil- 
lage, and the whole estate are sold, and 
the new lord of the manor is coming this 
evening. Hark ! you may hear the bells 
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ringing even now. Mr. Godfrey and Lady 
Elizabeth intend staying a few days at the 
rectory : yon saw them ride by with 
their dogs : they have promised to speak 
in my favour to the new landlord ; they 
mentioned it even now, and the good 
rector and his excellent lady will second 
my petition: still — " 

" Be of good cheer, Margaret ! Even if 
you should leave your pretty cottage, I 
would wager something — " The old man 
checked himself, and resumed in an in- 
diflferent tone, " Who is the new lord of 
the manor ? What is his name ? 

" The property was purchased by a Mr, 
Price; but he is understood to be an 
agent, and I have not heard the name 
of the real proprietor, who is said to be an 
elderly gentleman, and so rich that he 
will hardly be tempted to turn an old 
tenant from her cottage for so trifling an 
addition of rent. Nevertheless — " 
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" Once again, Margaret, be of good 
heart !" reiterated her uncle. 

" The tenants are to meet him in the 
avenue: the farmers and their sons on 
horseback ; the cottagers, women, and 
children, on foot. Ought I to join them ? 
I have no shame in honest labour, but I 
do shrink from meeting the scorn of those 
purse-proud kindred who — " and poor 
Margaret's tears fell fast. Ought I to be 
there, dear uncle ? I will go or stay as 
you direct." 

" Go, Margaret ! Go, and fear nothing. 
Gather up your treasures : the jug, whose 
generous draught was the sweetest I ever 
quaffed; the wheat-ears; and the cradle 
with its crowing babe, — ^blessings on its 
dear face ! Go boldly. I will not shame 
you by these unseemly rags; but will 
rest awhile under the friendly shade of 
the hazel, while you return home and pre- 
pare for the procession. Be sure that you 
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fail not. We shall meet again soon, dear 
ones. For the present, farewell.'* 

And something there was about the old 
man, ragged, sick, and lame as he was, 
that Margaret found it impossible to dis- 
obey. So, heartened up, she knew n6t 
why (for many have felt, without being 
able to give the feeling its true name, the 
mingled power of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion to comfort and to cheer), she called 
about her her blooming children and de- 
parted; Annie and herself bearing the 
cradle between them, and the boy laden 
with the gleanings of the day. 

The setting sun gleamed brightly be- 
tween the noble elms that formed the 
beautiful avenue to Corston Hall, gilding 
the rugged branches and turning into pen- 
dent emeralds the leaves of the branches 
which met across the wide carriage-road ; 
met and interleaved in a lengthened arch- 
way that might well have suggested the 
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rich intricacies of a cathedral aisle in the 
proudest days of Gothic architecture. 
The village bells pealed amain, horses 
pranced, flags waved, the children of the 
parish-schools strewed the gaudy flowers 
of early autumn; and as the carriage 
of the new lord of the manor rolled be- 
tween the ivied lodges to the grey old 
Hall, a quaint irregular structure of Eliza- 
beth's or James's days, with a tame pea- 
cock sunning himself on the stone balus- 
trade, a large old English spaniel basking 
on the steps, and the tenants in their 
holiday apparel grouped around the porch, 
an artist, whether painter or poet, might 

have envied the accident which produced 
an arrangement so felicitously picturesque. 
Something of this feeling, however, 
unperceived or unguessed by herself, 
mingled with the natural emotions of 
curiosity and interest in our friend Mar- 
garet's bosom, as, standing humbly apart 
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between her two elder cliildren, with her 
in&nt in her arms, under a large sycamore, 
she gazed around upon the scene, and 
perceived, gaily adorned in the extreme 
of the country fashion, the rival candi- 
date for her beloved cottage — the buxom 
landlady of the Eed Lion, surrounded by 
the unfriendly kindred of her late husband. 
Neither Margaret nor her William had 
ever applied for assistance to these people; 
and yet she knew instinctively that some 
from pride and some from shame felt the 
silent reproach of her unassisted poverty 
and her blameless life— that all wished 
her absence, and would contribute as far 
as in them lay to turn her from her home ; 
and in spite of the encouraging influence 
of her Lly-taown tomZ cheering 
forebodings, her heart sank witHn her as 
the door of the carriage was thrown open. 
An elderly gentleman, very neatly dressed, 
but pallid, emaciated, and lame, was 
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assisted by his servants up the two low 
steps that led to the porch. Having 
ascended them with some difficulty, he 
turned round, took off his hat, bowed with 
a gracious smile to the assembly, and then 
paused, as if in search of some one whom 
he expected to see. 

The effect of this apparition was a start 
of surprise and horror from the portly 
landlady, seldom equaUed on the stage or 
off; her brother the haberdasher, who had 
just flourished his hat preparatory to lead- 
ing the general cheer, let it fall in dismay, 
looking the curses which his habitual hy^ 
pocrisy scarce repressed ; cousin Anthony, 
the rich miserable miser, smothered a 
groan ; and Nicholas Hume, in spite of his 
consummate impudence, fairly stole away. 
What in the meanwhile did our friends 
in their humble nook Under the sycamore ? 
Little Michael danced for joy ; Annie clap- 
ped her hands ; and poor Margaret, for the 
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twentieth time during the last six hours, 
burst into teaxs — tears, this time, however, 
of unmingled joy. 

" Mrs. Leslie ! Margaret ! my dear 
niece !" cried Michael, or, as we may now 
, call him, Mr. Norris, advancing to meet 
her ; " to you alone of all my relations now 
living do I owe any account of my motives 
for coming amongst you as I have done to- 
day. With the rest of my kindred I have 
done for ever. But I also owe some ex- 
planation to my tenants and future neigh- 
bours. You all know that I left England 
about fifty years ago, a poor and friendless 
lad. I returned nearly thirty years after- 
wards, with riches honestly obtained, the 
happy husband of a wealthy and excellent 
woman, and the father of four hopefiil 
children. I came to Corston ; found my 
relations, some indigent, some comfortably 
situated ; did what good I could amongst 
them ; and went back to Jamaica, with 
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the view at some future day of placing 
my sens at the head of my plantations in 
that island, and coming home to die in my 
native village. A hurricane passed over 
the estate where I lived, destroying my 
dwelling, my wife, my children, and al- 
most myself. For many years I was dead 
to the world ; but care had been taken of 
the large property that remained to me, 
and, when, by God's mercy, I was restored 
to health, mental and bodily, I found my- 
self rich indeed, so far as money was 
concerned— richer than ever ; but in the 
blessed charities of life most poor — a child- 

« 

less, desolate, bereaved old man. I knew 
that a report had gone abroad that I was 
ruined by the hurricane, and I resolved to 
prove the relations I had left in England, by 
coming amongst them in seeming poverty. 
I have done so, and the experiment has 
answered well. And now, my dearest 
niece, T need not tell you that the cottage 



"\ 
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is yours ; but for the second time to-day I 
throw myself upon your charity. You will 
not abandon me because I happen to be 
rich ? You will never have the heart to do 
so? You remember your promise that 
we should live together ; and come with 
those dear children to brighten and glad- 
den the old Hall." 



I 



THE BAKON'S DAtTGHTEE. 

» 

" The pleasant *st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait: 
So angle we for Beatrice." 

Shakspeare 

" Wheeefore so sad and silent, Helen 
mine ?" was the question of the feir 
Agnes Montresor to her fairer cousin, the 
daughter and heir of the Lord Serope, 
as followed by a goodly retinue of waiting 
gentlewomen, grooms, and pages, they 
threaded, with a solemn dignity that 
might have done honour to elder dames, 
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the narrow winding woodland path that 
divided the glassy mere, at the side of 
which they had been flying their falcons, 
from the ample park, dotted with noble 
groups of venerable oaks, bathed in the 
sunshine that surroimded the baron's 
stately mansion of Beau-Kepaire. 

"What hath troubled thee, Helen, 
that thou sittest on thy jennet as mute 
as the merlin on thy wrist ? Art thou 
wroth with thyself for chiding the young 
Lord Devereux from thy bridle rein ? or 
— ^alack that a knight so lately from the 
gay court of France should know so little 
how to construe a fair maiden's wishes 
when her words say one thing and her 
looks another! — is that same Arthur 
Devereux fallen into thy disgrace for too 
readily obeying thy behests? What aileth 
thee, sweet cousin, thou the heir of those 
broad lands ; for whose fair grace the 
champion strives in the lists, and the min- 
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strel at the board ; thou to hang droop- 
ing over thy saddle bow, as sad as a turtle 
dove that hath lost her mate — ^whilst I, 
thy poor kinswoman, and thy very bower- 
maidens, Margaret and Cicely, are as blithe 
as so many larks ! Fie on thee sweet 
cousin ! This wayward humour is flat trea- 
son against thy happier destiny ! Betrothed 
too to the man whom thou best lovest ! at 
the king's command I and with thy lord 
and father's approval !" 

" Why, there it is !" responded the fair 
Helen, suddenly reining in her palfrey, 
and turning towards her cousin with an 
air of desolation that conixasted strongly 
with the sprighty demeanour of her young 
kinswoman : " Have I not cause enow for 
melancholy, think'st thou, to be bestowed 
by the king's behest upon the lord Deve- 
reux, so that love me, or love me not, he 
must needs espouse me ? And to be the 
daughter and heir of a wealthy baron, into 
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whose ear all men seem bomiden to pour 
felse feignings I oh ! that I were as little 
in ^ debt to fortune as thou art, Agnes, 
that I might for once hear words of truth!" 

And the pretty spoilt child sighed ; and 
it may be — for I suspect that the sad rogue 
called Human Nature played beauties and 
heiresses the same tricks in the days of 
bluff king Hal as in the reign of our sove- 
reign lady Victoria — ^it may be that she 
really thought she should prefer truth to 
flattery, even from the lips of the Lord 
Devereux. 

Her cousin smiled with some archness. 
Perhaps she perceived, or thought she per- 
ceived, that what the fair heiress really 
wanted was praise in a newer and more 
piquant form. 

"Nay, an thy melancholy have no deeper 
root than a lover's courtesy, sweet Coz, 
I'll gage my velvet hood against thy broi- 
dered wimple that I find thee a medicine 
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Hearken, Helen! — ^This brisk October 
wind is gathering to a tempest. The 
golden leaves of this close beechen aUpy 
are falling about our ears ; and the clouds 
gathering above our heads as though the 
very blessed skies were part and parcel of 
our council. The rain that 'monisheth us 
to seek shelter will drive the falconers 
from their sport by the mere. Put thy 
steed to his full pace, dearest ! We must 
win afore these gallants to the great hall 
of Beau-Eepaire ; and there thou must hide 
thee behind the warder's great carved 
chair. — No ! No ! — Sit thee down there, 
as though overwrought by the sport and the 
riding, and fall asleep ; that were the cun- 
ninger device ; and then when the Lord 
Devereux espyeth his lady and mistress, 
as he and my varlet, Philip Poynings, pass 
through with their hawks, mark an he 
speak not as soothfastly as if thou wert thy 
poor penniless kinswoman with no dower 
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but her merry heart, instead of the rich 
heir of the Lord Scrope." 

So said ; so done. The fair cousins rode 
as for life and death ; and not only reached 
the goodly mansion of Beau-Eepaire before 
the party from the late, but had plenty of 
time to adjust the lady Helen's costume 
^nd position, so that she should enact the 
part of Sleeping Beauty as naturally and 
becomingly as possible, That the attitude 
was natural, she had satisfactory proof after 
Agnes and her waiting-woman had retired. 
Her old nurse, passing accidentally that 
way, having testified a nurse-like anxiety 
on the score of her catching cold, and even 
evinced some disposition to awaken her by 
way of averting the danger; whilst the 
good Baron her father, happening also to 
cross the hall, and seeing his darling, as he 
believed, asleep, took incredible pains to 
mitigate his iron tread, and stifle, as far as 
possible, the jingling of sword and spur, 
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lest he should disturb her slumbers. In 
short, so admirable was the counterfeit, 
that the only person (except those in the 
secret) not taken in was the Baron's favou- 
rite mastiff, Wolf^ who looked up in her 
face with an expression which seemed at 
once to detect the counterfeit, and to won- 
der, like an honest animal as he was, what 

could be the possible motive for such a 

« 

deceit. 

At last, according to Agnes's prediction, 
Lord Devereux and Sir Philip Poynings 
entered the hall, and after some talk of the 
falcon flown and the game taken, of jesses 
and lures, and a certain beagle called Don- 
zelle, and a riding palfrey, hight Lancelot, 
the good knight appeared suddenly to per- 
ceive the fair lady who filled so drowsily 
the Warder's chair. 

"Ha! thy bonnibelle !'' said he in alow 
voice. 

Although her eyes were closed, Helen 
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felt with, absolute certainty that Lord 
' Devereux glanced towards her, and she 
also felt, she knew not how, that he 
smiled. 

^' She looketh well asleep !" continued 
, ' the knight. 

" Indifferent well !" resounded his com- 
panion, in a voice as chilling as his words. 

" She's a fair damsel," quoth Sir Philip. 

" Indifferent fair!" was the response. 

" And hath a light foot in a coranto." 

" Indifferent Ught." 

^* And a sweet voice in a virelai." 

'^ Indifferent—'" 

" Nay," interrupted the knight ; " thou 
art a very heretic in the matter of beauty, 
an Infidel, a Pagan. Thy very blood is 
frozen, that thou speakest thus of one of 
the fairest maidens of King Henry's Court. 
If the Lady Helen be not a beauty where 
wilt thou find one ?" 

" The damsel is indifferent fair," replied 
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the Lord Devereux quietly. "But the 
Lady Katherine Sandys hath a finer shape, 
and the^ Lady Pieroey a prettier foot. 
And, for a virelai or a coranto commend 
me to the bright-eyed Provencale, the 
burgher's wife of Lyons. Beauty quotha ! 
Thou talkest like the Squire of Dames in 
the legend. Ha ! The rain pours down 
amain. Come and I'll show thee a suit of 
Milan armour fit to have figured at the 
Field of the Qoth of Gold. Or, we'll 
have a bout with the rapiers, or what 
thou wilt ! There's a good hour yet 
to dinner. Thou'lt beat me at the rapier. 
I have not tried my weapon against one so 
. well skilled as thy self this half year. Come, 
it lacks an hour of noon, we shall have 
time to breathe ourselves." And off the 
Lord Devereux marched, just soon enough 
to save his betrothed from the imminent 
danger of proving her admiration of frank 
speaking, and her severe love of truth, by 
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an explosion of tears, or of scolding — or, 
by'r Lady, by inflicting upon the cheek of 
her lover such a slap from her fair hand 
as, half a century later, was no uncommon 
act of grace from good Queen Bess to her 
more favoured courtiers ! 

Poor Helen ! From this risk she was 
happily saved ; and when liiey met at the 
banquet the recusant had nothing worse to 
encounter than cold monosyllables and 
averted eyes. The storm still continued 
to rage without, and in spite of his lady 
love's declaration that she was ill at ease, 
both Lord Devereux and Sir Philip Poyn- 
ings followed the damsels to the large, low, 
pleasant chamber, with the rich gilding of 
its panelled walls, its bay windows and 
carved chimney, where the young kins- 
women, surrounded by their female at- 
tendants, pursued their several avocations 
at the tapestry loom or the broidery frame. 
For the first five minutes a dead silenoe 

VOL m. K 
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reigned in the apartment. Xte Lady He- 
len was what an enemy would have called 
sullen, and a friend would have dignified 
by the name of melancholy; and her 
hand -maidens dutifully followed their 

« 

lady's example. Agnes was the first 
to speak, whilst her cousin was now 
amusing herself with entangling her gold 
and silver threads under the notion of 
winding them, and now filling up a rose- 
bud with blue silk and a pansy with 
crimson. 

"Hast thou no French rondelay, or 
English madrigal to sing or to say, my 
good Lord Devereux ? No minstrel tale, 
or courtly jest to grace thy lady's bower ?" 

" Say, how chanced the wooing betwixt 
Maximilien de Montmorenci, and Mar- 
guerite de Bethune ?" said Poynings, aid- 
ing his fair mistress in her attempt to bring 
about conversation; "when I left the 
Chateau of St. Germains, Mademoiselle 
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had taken it into that silly head of hers 
that the Count wooed her for her broad 
lands, and the more he courted an,d flat- 
ered the more she disbelieved, until at 
last 'twas a moot point whether the pretty 
heiress would not fling herself, and her 
fiefs and vineyards, olive grounds and all 
into a nunnery, from mere distrust and. 
suspicion. What might be the end of that 
love passage, Arthur ?" 

" Why the little damsel improved day 
by day in mistrust and jealousy until, as 
thou say'st, 'twere a chance but she took 
refuge in the church from poor Maxi- 

milien's luckless courtship. And so it 

» 

chanced that one fair summer morning 
standing beside a close planted arbour, a 
pleached bower of rose and woodbine, the 
Chevalier d'Harcourt, and Jules de Mon* 
thermer began to banter the Count on his 
misdoubting mistress. ' 'Tis pity of her,' 
quoth the Chevalier, * for of a surety she's 

K 2 
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the fairest lady in France.' *Nay,' re- 
plied MaximiUen, ^'Hortense du Plessis 
hath brighter eyes; and Adine de 
Beaulieu a sweeter smile ; Leocadie de 
Blondeville hath a finer shape; and 
for a hand and foot, the young Countess 
— ^what name had followed none can tell 
— for the fair Marguerite darted from the 
arbour, and Montmorenci, who had known 
all the while that she was listening, caught 
her in his arms-aye, even as I shall catch 
another listener, and said — Oh fairest, 
sweetest, dearest, how may I tell what he 
said, when I am thinking of none save 
thee ! Of naught saye that entire and 
perfect love which belongeth not to thy 
father's broad lands, nor even to thy sur- 
passing beauty, but to thine own most dear 
and precious self " — and catching her in 
his arms, his lip touched — did it touch ? — 
her snowy brow. 

" No, there was no traitor, no treachery," 
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continued he, answering the half murmured 
question which stole forth amidst her blushes 
and smiles. "I was wending disconso- 
lately among the beechen trees within 
hearing of my lady love, when mistress 
Agnes's device tempted me into a counter 
trial of sauciness. But I am pardoned ! 
Full surely I am pardoned, and if ever 
again thou should'st mistrust my love or 
thine own beauty, thou hast but to take a 
nap in the Warder's chair ! " 



THE TWO COUSINS : 

A STORY FOE CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 

" Cheerful and grateful tokens the god's love, 
And such as wait their pleasures with full hopes/' 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

" And do you really intend to walk out 
on this wind?" said Caroline Selby, the 
only daughter and heiress of Lady Selby, 
of Selby Park, to her young cousin, Lucy 
More, a London girl, who had recently 
arrived on a visit at the Park, and who, 
emancipated for almost the first time in 
her life from the restraints and confine- 
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ment of a great city, enjoyed the liberty 
and fresh air of the country, with a zest 
which her delicate and luxurious kins- 
woman had some difficulty in compre- 
hending. " Can you really venture to face 
this wind?" 

" Can I !'' replied Lucy, gaily, " can I 
not ? Did not you promise me only last 
night to shew me your flowers and your 
birds, ' your conservatories and green- 
houses, and hot-houses and flower-gardeUj 
your aviary and your pheasantry? And 
did not my aunt charge me not to let you 
forget your promise, and to go to none of 
them without you ? Confess this, Caroline. 
And what but wind — bright, keen, sunny, 
invigorating wind — can we look for in the 
blowy month of March? Did you never 
hear Sheridan's rhyming calendar ? — 

"January snowy; 
February flowy ; 
March blowy ; 
April sliowery ; 
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May flowery ; 
June bowery ; 
July moppy ; 
August croppy ; 
September poppy ; 
October breezy ; 
November wheezy ; 
December freezv." 

"Why one would as soon object to the 
Sim in June ; as to the wind — the rough 
pleasant wind — that sends one home, 
running, glowing, laughing at one knows 
not what in this same month of March. But 
perhaps you object to the sun in the 
summer ?" 

" Certainly," replied Caroline, gravely ; 
" I never go out in the summer, except, 
indeed, for a drive in the pony phaeton ; 
as to walking, I never dream of such a 
thing." 

"Never walk in the summer!" ex- 
claimed Lucy ; " live in this beautiful 
place, which we poor Londoners think it a 
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privilege only to see, and be content to 
diive about in a carriage ! Oh, my dear 
cousin, what would we give for these 
lawns to run about in ! And you really 
do not walk ? Can such a thing be pos- 
sible!" 

" I very seldom do walk, as I said 
before," replied Miss Selby; ^^and most 
certainly I am not going out this morning. 
And I can't imagine why you should wish 
to go, to get coarse, and sunburnt, and 
freckled in this wind, when you know 
that next Monday is my birthday, and we 
are to have half the country at our 
children's ball !" 

" Well !" said Lucy, suppressing a smile; 
'' I grant the importance of looking well at 
the ball, especially for you who are its 
heroine. But are you not afraid of grow- 
ing wan and pale for want of exercise, 
sitting all day after lessons are done, 
poring over this embroidery, and making 
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80 dismal a waste of floss silk and gold 
thread ! Come and show me the pheasants 
and thotflowers, if only for the sake of 
your complexion." 

" Oh, no !" rejoined her cousin, " one 
has always exercise enough with skipping 
and the dumb-bells ; and just now I have 
to practise my shawl dance, which Carlotta 
Grisi brought out at her benefit, and 
which I have promised mamma to dance 
on Wednesday ;— no fear of my wanting 
exercise, I promise you.'' 

"And you really won't come then!" 
exclaimed Lucy, somewhat disappointed. 
""Well, perhaps the day may be calmer 
to-morrow, for Lady Selby desired me not 
to go to the garden or the aviary without 
you, and of course I shall not think of dis- 
obeying her. I dare say the wiad will be 
stiller to-morrow; and in the meantime 
I'll hunt up the old bailiff, and get him to 
give me a lesson in agriculture, so that I 
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may not mistake wheat for grass again, as 
happened yesterday, to the immortal honour 
of my cockneyship. It's a mercy I did 
• not take the contents of the field for a crop 
of clover or turnips ; for they being all 
green, the thing might have happened V^ 
added Lucy, as she ran away laughing at 
her own blunders, the gayest and happiest 
creature that ever gladdened that 6ften 
dull place — a, quiet home in a great city. 

Lucy Moore had-the unspeakable ad- 
vantage of being the daughter of a man 
of considerable talent and limited income. 
Her father was a barrister, who had at last, 
by patience and assiduity, won through 
the long probation which that most difficult 
and uncertain of all professions requires in 
England, andwasnowrapidlyrising in prac- 
tice and in reputation ; but as his private 
fortime waa small, and his family large, he 
continued to live in the most prudent and 
moderate style ; so that his daughter, unspoilt 
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either by over-indulgence or over-education 
(those two dangers of the children of the 
rich), accustomed to make her own amuse- 
ments, and to find gratification in the 
humblest pleasures, brought into the country 
those two prime requisites for enjoyment, a 
healthy mind and a healthy body. 

Her cousih, on the other hand, the 
petted heiress of a wealthy and widowed 
mother, and the fiattered pupil of a 
fashionable governess, was abeady, at 
thirteen, a complete specimen of a modem 
fine lady, vain, selfish, indolent, and only 
to be roused into exertion by the desire 
of display. Lady Selby, idolizing mother 
though she were, had yet, upon a casual 
visit to her sister, been struck with the^ 
difference between the fretful languor of 
Caroline and the good-humoured cheerful- 
ness of her cousin ; and had invited Lucy 
to the park, with a latent, though un- 
acknowledged, wish that the animation 
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and sweetness which she found so delight- 
ful, might prove contagious, and partly 
from a desire to keep the girls constantly 
together, partly from a hint of her family 
physician on the advantage of air and 
exercise, arose the charge to Lucy not to 
visit the conservatory or the flower garden, 
the pheasantry, or the aviary, without 
Miss Caroline. 

Well, however, as Lucy loved flowers 
and birds, and much as she had heard of 
the splendour of her cousin's collection, she 
contrived to find plenty of amusement in 
her morning's walk without their aid. 
Her friend, the old bailiflf, enraptured 
with her frankness, her gaiety, her intelU- 
gence, and her ignorance (for the youthful 
ignorance that seeks for information is 
always charming), led her half over his 
own territory^ the Home Farm, and not 
only gave her the desired instruction on 
grains and grasses, but volunteered a 
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lesson on shrubs and trees, and timber in 
general, from the budding ha^el to the 
rugged oak ; to which his little grandson, 
a lad of about nine years of age, who 
accompanied them, added a practical 
lecture on those inhabitants of tree- 
tops, called birds, and their sayings and 
doings in the shape of songs and bird- 
nests ; so that between her two com- 
panions, Edward and his grandfather, 
Lucy had never been more gratified. 

This happened on a Tuesday. Wednes- 
day was still windy, and Caroline was still 
indisposed for any exercise but that of the 
shawl-dance, so that Lucy was fain to 
have recourse to the escort of Edward, 
who had arrived to offer his services, with 
a present of a string of birds' eggs, half • 
a-dozen yards long, his prime treasure, 
which, had it been a rope of pearls, he 
would equally have offered, so completely 
had Lucy's sweet manners won his heart. 
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He was but too happy to accompany her 
about the park, and show her the dells 
where the primroses grew thickest, and 
the sunny banks where the purple violets 
literally coloured the ground. 

Thursday was damp ; and Caroline, 
afraid of taking cold, stuck to her em- 
broidery and her shawl-dance. 

Friday was cold ; and still Miss Caroline 
dared not venture. 

Saturday was sunny, intolerably sunny ; 
and the fair heiress feared for her com- 
plexion. 

Sunday, the weather was perfect, neither 
windy, nor sunny, nor damp, nor cold ; but 
Miss Selby, having ridden to church in a 
close carriage, discovered, that having 
been out cnc6 that morning, she could not 
go out again. 

Monday was the day of the ball, when 
of course its young heroine never dreamt 
of encountering additional fatigue, and 
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Lucy, retuming from her ramble, was 
fhiiiking, with mingled pleasure and 
amusement, that after that evening she 
would stand some chance of seeing the 
birds and the flowers, which she had now 
been a week in the Home without catching 
a glimpse of, and that at all events she 
would, after that night, see no more of 
the shawl-dance, of which (all Carlotta as 
Caroline thought herself) her cousin began 
to be a little weary; when, on entering 
the hall, she found the whole family in 
confusion and dismay, surgeons sent for, 
the ball postponed, and the entire house- 
hold in consternation. Practising the 
eternal shawl-dance, and using for the 
first time the new and splendid scarf 
which had been sent from L(Jndon for the 
purpose, Miss Selby's foot had caught in 
the drapery, and after refraining for a 
whole week to go a hundred yards from 
the hall-door with her visitor, in order to 
preserve herself in beauty for this ball, a 
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worse misfortune than taking cold, or 
looking worse, or tanned, or freckled, had 
befallen the fair Terpsichore, — she had 
sprained her ankle, and the famous dance re- 
mained undanced, and the festival was put 
aside, whilst its poor heroine continued 
during the showery month of April, 
and the flowery May, just lifted from her 
bed to the sofa, fretting over her com- 
pelled, and therefore irksome, confinement, 
and longing for nothing so much as the 
power of getting out with Lucy, her kind 
and tender nurse, to the conservatory and 
the pheasantry, the aviary, and the flower- 
garden, making virtuous resolutions against 
indolence and shawl-dances, and agreeing 
in th(B sage moral deduced by her cousin, 
from this accident — ^that* nothing can be 
worse . for young ladies, or, for the matter 
of that, for old ones either, than the power 
of having at all times and on all occasions 
completely their own way. 

VOL. m. L 
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A CHAPTEB FBOM THE CHKONICXES OF 

ADLEBSBEBG. 

My high-blown pride 

At length broke under me. 

Shakspeare. 

PAET I. 

8H0WETH HOW THE LADY ERMENGAEDE 
EARNED FOR HERSELF THAT ILL TITLE OF 
THE PROUD LADY. 

There are few midwinter nights seem- 
ingly SO long or so dreary as the one 
fragrant hour between a July moon-set 
and day-dawn was felt to be by one lonely 
watcher in the beleaguered Tower of 
Adlersberg, the aged and pious Cistercian, 
Father Cyril. It was no light fear that 
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could cause the good monk to quail and 
tremble with apprehension, through that 
fairest and freshest of summer hours, when 
the^dew, a natural rosary, hangs impearled 
upon the tree of the forest and the herb of 
the field, calling sinful souls to prayer and 
praise. No light or vain imaginings could 
so perturb his spirit ; for he had been 
accustomed to sharp penances, being a 
man by nature of rebellious passions ; 
one who, as folk have told even certain of 
the aged brethren of St. Basil, his own 
convent, had in his time undergone fierce 
and frequent struggles with the evil one, 
loth to quit his hold upon so strong a 
heart: but what he thought, or what he 
felt, or what he feared, during that weary- 
space when the sand passed once through 
the hour-glass as he knelt before the win- 
dow looking out beyond the grim battle- 
ments of the tower, repeating again and 
again, with his lips, the Ave to which no 

l2 
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eflfbrt could bend his mind — the desperate 
fear of that hour was sorer to abide than 
fast or vigil, hair-cloth or scourge, or the 
far harder conflict with the foe within, 
the worldly desires and revengeful prompt- 
ings which had darkened the days of his 
liot youth. 

" No sound of succour yet !" muttered 
he ; " and scarce the faintest streak of day 
in the east ! Oh, Holy Mother ! bring 
on the daivn ere I perish of expectation ! 
Conrad ! Oswald ! Methinks I hear a stir 
beneath the walls amongst our besiegers. 
They keep true watch ; whilst our varlets — 
Conrad ! I say ; Oswald ! Theodore ! They 
heed me not, worn out, poor knaves, with 
the assault of yester-eve. An' Egbert were 
here, he would have heard me I Oh, if 
this coming day bring not the Landgrave 
to our aid, then, blessed Virgin ! I dare 
not think- of what will follow. Look down 
upon us, Mary, fiill of gi-ace ! Save this 
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innocent maiden from the false Baron, who, 
partly to possess himself of her broad 
lands, partly to avenge her refusal of his 
proffered hand, hath set himself down 
before her castle, with mercenaries from 
far lands, — bowmen from the Cantons, 
lancers from the Ehine — the swarthy sons 
of the south and the fair-haired Dane 
have joined the league; and swears — 
shame to knighthood ! — ^that ere the siege 
be raised the Lady Ermengarde shall sue 
to him, aye, on her bended knee, to plight 
the troth she spurned so haughtily, whilst 

he ^That noise again I It is too surely 

the trampling of feet, the clattering of 

armour, the bursting ^Hark! What 

sound is that? Of a surety the great 
gates be creaking on their hinges. The 
foe will be upon us ere I can warn the 
noble maiden, or gather her defenders 
around her." And, snatching up a huge 
sword, Father Cyril departed on his double 
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errand of seeking the Lady Ermengarde 
and collecting the over- worn vassals and 
domesticSj who, under the command of the 
seneschal, had hitherto held the besiegers 
at bay, expecting every day the relief 
which now seemed hopeless. 

Trembling with age, and his own im- 
patient spirit chafing at the wrong he 
lacked power to redress, the monk tottered 
through a long stone hall which pierced 
the castle from east to west, when he was 
stayed by a sight piteous to look upon. 
The Lady Ermengarde, worn by the 
watching and misery of this cruel and 
obstinate siege (when was ever maiden 
beset so rudely for her broad lands and 
her strong towers ?), had been seized by 
slumber ; she, that coy and stately maiden, 
even in the open gallery chamber, where 
men-at-arms might be each instant passing 
to and fro. She had fallen into a rude 
chair, and was now as fast asleep as though 
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innocent maiden from the false Baron, who, 
partly to possess himself of her broad 
lands, partly to avenge her refusal of his 
proflfered hand, hath set himself down 
before her castle, with mercenaries from 
far lands, — bowmen from the Cantons, 
lancers from the Ehine — the swarthy sons 
of the south and the fair-haired Dane 
have joined the league; aud swears — 
shame to knighthood ! — ^that ere the siege 
be raised the Lady Ermengarde shall sue 
to him, aye, on her bended knee, to plight 
the troth she spurned so haughtily, whilst 

he ^That noise again ! It is too surely 

the trampling of feet, the clattering of 

armour, the bursting ^Hark! What 

sound is that? Of a surety the great 
gates be creaking on their hinges. The 
foe will be upon us ere I can warn the 
noble maiden, or gather her defenders 
around her." And, snatching up a huge 
sword. Father Cyril departed on his double 
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liness, drooping and pallid as a lily broken 
down by a summer shower ; but with such 
a look of peace and love as if her cheek 
were resting upon her mother's bosom. 

Father Cyril bent over that fair form. 
He could not pass her without a prayer ; 
and the tears would fell from his aged eyes 
upon her slender hands, unconscious as 
she was of his . presence or his sympathy. 
But the prayer and the tears were stayed 
by surprise; as, in spite of the close- 
coming peril — every passing instant 
majdng it clearer that the foe was astir 
beneath, the monk could not choose but 
start and bless himself as he bethought 
him of the waywardness of woman's will^ 
whilst he gazed upon a quaintly fashioned 
oaken cross nestled in the white bosom^ 
which, if court gossips said truth, had dis* 
dained to wear a carkanet of ruby stones 
proffered by the hand of a king's son. 

Kow, there belonged to that smaU 
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oaken cross the old tale of love repaid by 
scorn, of high-born beauty looking dis- 
dainfully at lowly faith, of patient service 
and insolent rebuke, which makes one of 
the darkest and thorniest pathways of the 
tangled labyrinth called life. And sure 
tale is it, and sad as true: The calbnf 
looks across the valley to the castle, and 
says, We both contain human hearts ; and 
the castle — ^Ah, well-a-day for woman's 
haughtiness, said I not that she was called 
the Proud Lady of Adlersberg. 

Egbert with the raven locks was the 
son of the Ladye's Mconer, almost he 
might have been called her foster-brothel", 
since, an orphan from her earliest days, 
his mother was the Lady Ermengarde's 
nursoi^^ Nevertheless the boy was so much 
older than the fair girl as to bestow upon 
him the privilege of enacting the part of 
her protector, in the sports of their 
childish days. His father, old Heinrich^ 
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was, as I have said, the falconer of Ad- 
lersberg; what place the youth Egbert 
filled were hard to tell. By his good 
leave, none but himself should have served 
his fair mistress. He alone tended her 
fevourite hawks. The tassel gentil from 
Norway, that the Emperor rode fifty 
leagues to see strike down her quarry, 
was of Egbert's training ; Egbert held her 
greyhound in his silken leash ! none, save 
Egbert, taught her jennet his paces, or 
held her bridle rein. The very pinks and 
giUiflowers that grew in a nook beside the 
north bastion — Alack, the hoof of the 
war-horse hath trampled it low ! — ^were of 
Egbert's tending. He brought her a dap- 
pled fawn, whose dam had been killed by 
some Eobin Hood of the Black Forest; 
and even whilst echoing her maledictions 
on the heartless churl who had orphaned 
her spotted favourite, he climbed the 
, topmost bough of a stately beech to steal 
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for her the golden couplets of the turtle 
dove — emblems too true of his despair- 
ing passion! In early youth, almost 
in boyhood, he had twice, so said the 
boTwer-women, saved his fair mistresses 
life: once in the chase, when the boar 
stood fiercely at bay, and Egbert came 
between the furious animal and the Lady 
Ermengarde, and stretched the fierce and 
dangerous quarry dead at her feet ; and 
again, when autumn rains had swoUen 
the summer brook to a torrent, and her 
palfrey, borne along by the strong cur- 
rent, lost his footing, and was carried 
helplessly dovm the stream. Oh, how 
Egbert plunged into those deep waters! 
how he grasped the rein and breasted the 
fiood, and plucked the Lady from her 
sinking steed, and laid her safe, albeit 
trembling, upon the grassy bank ! 

Those were happy days for poor Egbert. 
But boyhood glided rapidly into youth, 
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and youth again passed into manhood. 
And then, weary of courtship and of suitors, 
and, perchance, the more severe with Eg- 
bert, the humblest and faithfullest of all, 
he who dared to love but not to woo, — 
the severer outwardly with him and with 
herself, because, half conscious of some 
jrelenting softness in her inmost heart — 
then it was that she earned, by bitter 
speech and haughty bearing, the title of 
the Proud Lady of Adlersberg. 

Curiously ready in handicrafts of divers 
sorts, as though the skill he had never 
learned were bom with him, Egbert was 
wont to beguile his lonely evenings (for 
the good falconer, his father, and his 
mother, the nurse of the proud lady, were 
dead and gone), or to employ himself over 
the Christmas hearth, whilst old wives 
told old stories, and minstrels and trouba- 
dours chanted their virelays, with fashion- 
ing rosaries, and bowls, and coffers, and 
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such-like toys, to which the craft of the 
workman gives their price ; and, amongst 
he rest of his trinketry, he had carved 
this humble crucifix from a fallen branch 
of oak, which he had one day lifted from 
his lady's path, and had even dared to 
convey it into her bower, wreathed round 
with a garland of most rare flowers, some 
said, arranged after the manner of the 
Turkish Paynims, whereby buds and blos- 
soms are made to discourse love. Well 
did Father Cyril remember the wrath 
which had flashed from the maiden's eyes, 
and the angry words in which she had 
commanded that Egbert should be chased 
from the demesne, and the cabin where 
he dwelt razed to the ground; a warn^ 
ing, said she (and her lip curled as 
she sp&,ke), to suitors of sdl degrees, 
from the prince to the serf. Well also 
did he remember what was told by the 
bower-woman, of a pleading voice that 
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was Tieard under the windows of her cham- 
ber ; and that the Lady Ermengarde had 
caused it to be proclaimed throughout the 
castle, that if that voice were again to 
disturb her slumbers, the seneschal had it 
in command to loose the blood-hounds. 
And from that time forth naught more 
was said of Egbert. But the lady waxed 
prouder to all wooers, and sad and fitful 
in hall or bower. And now, behold, when 
years had passed, and Egbert with the 
raven curls was well nigh forgotten, it 
was the scorned relic of his aspiring suit, 
the very oaken cross, carved by his hand, 
which in that moment of extremity was 
found to be worn secretly in the icy bosom 
of that cold and haughty beauty ! Brief 
space had Father Cyril to marvel at 
woman's changeful fantasy. Again the 
clash of armour below ! again that fearful 
sound, as though the drawbridge were 
stealthily lowered, and the portcullis sud- 
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denly raised, and the great gate gently 
opened ! 

"I will not waken her for yet a mo- 
ment," said the good old man ; and, grasp- 
ihg his weapon, he sallied forth to inquire 
what these noises might mean. 



PART IL 



SHOWETH WHEREFOBE THE EFFIOY OF THE 
OAKEN CROSS CAME TO BE CUT IN STONE 
IN THE GALLERY OP THE CASTLE OF AD- 
LERBBERa. 

Short time was Father Cyril thence. 
He won back speedily to the side of the 
Lady Ermengarde (still smiling faintly in 
her sleep) ; and, made rough and hasty by 
the sure knowledge of instant peril, he 
seized her chill pale hands, and raised her 
suddenly from the chair. 
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" Waken, poor maiden ! Waken ! All 
is lost ; our last hope is gone." 

"What is this?" responded that sad 
lady, scarcely aroused from her pleasant 
dreams to the sense of present danger : 
" Gertrude ! Oswald ! where be ye ? Eo- 
sabella not yet saddled? We ride forth 
to-day." But her words ceased on a 
sudden, ' for she read in the flashing eye, 
the quivering lip, and the changed bearing 
of the old maUy well nigh bestraught with 
fear and anger, that somewhat terrible 
had chanced ; albeit her wildest fantasy 
had pictured naught so terrible as his 
tidings. 

" They have deserted us, vassal and 
menial, groom and man-at-arms. The 
page that served the cnp in the hall ; the 
tirewoman that decked thee for the ban- 
quet, all have forsaken us I Nay, that 
maketh but a portion of their treason. 
The defences of this thy place of strength 
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— drawbridge, portcullis, even the iron 
gate — have they opened to the enemy, 
false traitors that they be, and then with- 
drawn their own base persons by the 
eastern postern. We two are lost : Alas ! 
that I should live to see thee in such a 
strait, and have no power to aid or rescue* 
We two are alone in the castle." 

TheLady Ermengarde bore a high heart, 
and refrained from womanish lamentations, 
from shrieks and tears. She clasped the 
crucifix to her bosom, no longer caring 
whether it were hidden or no, 

** May the blessed Yirgin look down 

upon us !" was all that she said. Then, 

after a pause, and in a firmer voice, she 

added — 

^' Was this treachery, father, or fear?" 

"A mixture perchance of both, fair 
daughter. The seneschal I have mis- 
doubted long. He, hoary traitor, hath 
sold himself body and soul for vile lucre ; 
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aiid cowardice and base terror seconding 
the false knave's persuasions, have cor- 
rupted the rest. Oh that I could meet 
that Judas ! old though I be" — 

^^ Nay, nay, kind father, grasp not thy 
sword ! We have more need of thy rosary. 
The noise thickens about us, clashing of 
armour, and trampling of steeds ; sounds 
s^ch as tell of strife and struggle. Seek 
not to drag me hence. Father Cyril. The 
courts must be filled with the rude sol- 
diery, I will rest here and abide my 
enemy. Pray for us both, and let not thy 
voice falter. Saidst thou that all had for- 
saken me ? That of the many who filled 
my halls and owned my rule none remained 
to defend his poor mistress ?" 

"Not so!" replied a voice fi'om the 
threshold, as a young man stood there with 
a sword ready drawn in his hand. " You 
have yet left you one defender. Lady of 
Adlersberg, beside the good father and the 
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holy saints ; and thy foes shall bestride 
his dead body before a hair of your fair 
head shall be touched." 

" Whoso spake these words ?" cried the 
Lady Ermengarde, greatly troubled, stay- 
ing herself against Father Cyril, to hinder 
her from falling ; he also, the good father, 
was strangely moved; for the speech 
sounded to both like a voice from the grave, 
and they perceived that the speaker was 
none other than the falconer's son, Egbert 
of the raven locks. 

The young man remained on the thres- 
hold, looking away while he spoke. 

'^ Eemember you not, Lady of Adlers- 
berg, that I warned you that this day 
might come ? Eemember you not that I 
besought you in the day of your bitter 
scorn to take heed how you trampled upon 

the true heart that never would betray or 
forsake you in sorrow or in peril ? Ee- 
member you not the firebrand that laid 

M 2 
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waste the cottage of your fether's ancient 
and faithfdl servant, of yonr own foster 
mother ? They were dead, bnt not the less 
shonld their dwelling, the dwelling of their 
only child^ have been sacred to Ermen- 
garde of Adlersberg. And those blood- 
hoimds, remember yon not them ? and how 
for a whole night they tracked as they 
might have tracked a murderer or a thief 
one whose only crime lay in your beauty ? 
And will you not remember, when this 
dark hour hath passed, that it was he, the 
despised, the trampled on, the outcast, who 
returned to share your peril, to die at your 
feet ? For, as God is my witness, I look 
to leave my corpse upon these stones ; too 
happy so to die, loveliest and most be- 
loved ! Forgive me these my ungenerous 
reproaches ! Thrice blessed to die for 
thee ! " 

How fared it now, think you, with the 
proud Lady Ermengarde ? Fain would 
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she have made reply, fain by words or 
tears have done honour to such exceeding 
constancy and nobleness ; but she could not 
speak. She could only point with her finger 
to the crucifix upon her bosom. 

Well might the youth, Egbert, start to 
see his own poor love-token so richly 
graced ; but no time was this for discourse 
or dalliance. The heavy tread of armed 
men echoed through the castle, sounding 
to that poor maiden like her death knell ; 
whilst her bold champion b^t his gaze on 
the stair, up which the soldiery were 
crowding, and, standing a little aside, drew 
a long breath and manfully grasped the 
sword in his hand. 

" Speak to him for me, Father Cyril 1" 
murmured the lady, half dead betwixt 
love, shame, and fear. " Wilt thou let him 
die." And she uplifted her voice, so as 
to be distinctly heard by him to whom she 
spoke. 
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" I entreat thee, kind Egbert, for the 
love of Heaven ; I adjure thee by this 
blessed cross ; stay not here to peril thy 
life for me ! Dost hear me, Egbert ? 
Rather would I die a thousand fold !'* 

But Egbert answered not, unless bend- 
ing to kiss that token crucifix as Ermen- 
garde held it in her hand, and then grasp- 
ing the sword with a firmer clutch, and a 
look of high resolve, might be held for 
answer. 

Nearer and nearer came that heavy 
tread — the tread of mail-clad men, mingled 
with hoarse voices and clang of arms ; and 
that poor lady already beheld mounting the 
stair, host upon host of strange, rough visa- 
ges, gleaming fiercely under their glitter- 
ing helms. She shrank shuddering from 
the sight, and closed her eyes, and tried 
to pray, clinging closely to Father Cyril, 
who would fain have been safely rid of his 
fair burthen, that he might have borne a 
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manful part iu that fearful and most un- 
equal struggle. 

Cheerily the warrior band advanced 
toward the gallery chamber, as men whd 
bring with them a sure uitelcome ; but, as 
the foremost passed the arched portal, thd 
ringing blow of a sword was followed by 
a low grofm, and the clang of armour, as 
one fell dead across the threshold. Then 
arose a fierce cry. 

'' Hew him down ! Cleave him to the 
waist ! Whoso dareth bar the way of the 
Landgrave? Look up bright lady, you 
are rescued ! " 

She heareth the voice, that proud lady ; 
she flieth to the portal ; she throweth her- 
self between her champion and his foes ; 
she clingeth around his neck ; she careth 
for nought but Egbert, as the blood from 
a wound in his arm welled forth upon her 
white raiment. Little heeded Egbert that 
wound; for, saved by the Landgrave's 
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band from her rude assailants, who saw 
themselves enforced to flee in the very in- 
stant of that caitiff seneschal's treachery, 
the Lady of Aldersberg cast away her 
pride, and amidst tears and blushes, pro- 
claimed her lover the falconer s son ; be- 
stowed upon him, that poor Egbert, her 
hand and her rich domains; and caused 
the oaken cross, wreathed round with its 
garland of rare flowers, to be carved in 
stone on the keystone of every arch in the 
great gallery of Aldersberg. 




THE BEIDE. 

" As sure a dog as ever fought at head." 

Shakspeare. 

They who have had a favourite dog, — 
and who has not? — ^who have felt the 
solace of his mute sympathy in affliction, 
and the animation and gaiety which his 
gambols throw around our happier hours 
will not disdain to participate in the grief 
of the humble family of Angus Cameron, 
as they gazed upon the faithftd creature 
who, after lifting up his head and looking 
in his master's fac^ for the last time, sank 
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patiently down, and, whilst poor little 
Jeanie flung herself beside him, stroking 
his stiffening neck, and mixing her fast 
fallmg tears with the life-blood that dab- 
bled his shaggy coat, stretched out his 
limbs, gave two or three convulsive 
twitches, and died. Jeanie would not 
believe that Bran was dead; and even 
her grandfather, although contradicting 
her assertion that he still lived, with the 
irritability of son-ow, deepened by indigna- 
tion, raised the body of his favourite, with 
a half hope that life was not extinct, and 
when it fell back a heavy weight upon 
the clay floor of their cabin, broke into 
bitter denunciations upon the cowardly 
tyrant who had slain, in wantonness of 
anger and power, the best and bravest dog 
that ever trod the braes of Glendorroch. 

The pecuUar circumstances of the people 
and the time lent a double force to the old 
clansman's malediction* It was about 
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twenty years after the Forty -five, inVhich 
unhappy insurrection the chief of that 
branch of the Camerons, together with 
many chieftains of that brave and ancient 
house had adhered to the last to the 
fortunes of Charles Edward, had been 
attainted and forfeited, and had died 
broken-hearted and in exile. His only 
son, too young at the time of the rebellion 
to partake of his father's guilt (the old re- 
tainer did not give that name to the part 
his leader, Glendorroch, took in that re- 
markable rising), was deprived of his in- 
heritance, whilst the large property ft'om 
which he derived his territorial title was 
bestowed upon a Campbell, the sworn 
enemy of the clan, who had intermarried 
with a distant kinswoman of the Camerons. 
He, too, was dead, leaving only a daughter, 
reared and educated in England ; whilst an 
Englisher, or, at the best, a lowland Soot, 
anElliott of the debateable land, was placed 
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by the Campbells, her father's kindred, as 
agent, looker, factor, (which ever were the 
obnoxious word for a most obnoxious office) 
over the estates and vassals of the young 
heiress. 

He it was, a keen sportsman, and a hot 
and fiery man, who already deeply un- 
popular amongst the clan, with whose lan- 
guage and manners he was unacquainted, 
and whom he at once mistrusted and de- 
spised — ^he it was, this very Gilbert Elliott, 
who had now filled up the measure of his 
sins, by shooting Bran, Whilst little 
Jeanie was crying herself into comparative 
calmness over the body of the faithful 
creature, so long her playmate, Angus 
found a relief nearly similar in pouring 
forth, in his native Gaelic, the story of his 
wrongs, with a fury and energy which 
really amounted to eloquence, so deeply 
was the old man stung by the mingled 
passions of grief and bate. 
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The story in plain English, and sepa- 
rated from Angus Cameron's bitter vitu- 
peration, was briefly this : 

Elliott, who had, as it appeared, instant 
occasion for red-deer venison, to celebrate 
the coming of age and expected arrival of 
the fair heiress, had set forth before sun- 
rise upon this unlucky morning, attended 
by two or three Highland gillies and a 
brace of well-trained dogs, with the pur- 
pose of stalking some deer, which had been 
seen upon the hills beyond the lake. At 
length he reached a station where, con- 
cealed by a tree, he was enabled to take a 
true aim at the noble deer, which he had 
been dodging for so many hours ; when, 
just as he had raised his rifle to iire at the 
quarry, which stood, half suspicious, half 
secure, on the brow of a small eminence, 
within range of a shot, the baying of a 
hound was heard on the other side of the 
hill, and in an ii||rtant, the stag bounded 
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away out of sight and hope ; and Bran, 
who ha^ unhappily attended his master, 
probably for some purpose not far dis- 
similar, dashed towards the very spot from 
whence his approach had driven the des- 
tined prey. The temptation of immediate 
vengeance, not merely upon the poor dog, 
but upon his master, for the loss of his 
game, proved irresistible. Elliott iired, 
and Bran fell ; and the scene of fierce and 
angry recrimination which followed ended in 
the Lowlander demanding the fire-arms of 
which, as he justly said, the law forbade 
not merely the use but the possession 
among the forfeited clans ; and on the ve- 
teran's indignant refusal to deliver up his 
weapon, he gave him notice that he should 
send not merely to take away by force all 
weapons found in the cottage by the brae ; 
but to dislodge the inhabitants, and, if need 
were, to pull down the dwelling. " The 

Leddy," quoth the mgp of office, " shall 

% 
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find nae nest of rebels on her land gin fire 
and sword can do their waxk." 

" The Leddy I" said old Angus to his 
daughter, quoting the title with peculiar 
bitterness. — " The Leddy, and this to the 
foster-father," added he, in the language 
of old Gael, in which the remainder of the 
dialogue was carried on, " of Claude, the 
rightful chiefs Te drew your earliest 
nourishment from the same bosom, Cath- 
leen ! were carried in the same arms ! 
Many a time hath my poor wife owned 
that she loved the brave boy — that was 
after he was an orphan, Cathleen, — ^as well 
as her own fair girl. Oh, that he were 
but here ! There be hearts and arms enow 
in Glendorroch, to teach this Sassenach 
looker that the Camerons will submit to 
no woman's rule, least of all when that 
woman is a Campbell." 

"You forget, dear father," rejoined 
Cathleen, " that tabe blood of the Camerons 
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also flows in the veins of the yonng heiress. 
I would she were arrived ! She, at least, 
is not responsible for the evil deeds of her 
kinsmen and guardians, or for the hasty 
and violent doings of their Factor. And 
if she bear a woman's heart, she will not 
see a white haired follower of her mother's 
house turned, with his widowed daughter 
and her helpless bairn, to couch with the 
hill fox and the roe. I would that the 
Lady of Glendorroch were here, rather, 
far rather, than the brave and gracious 
boy — ^may heaven bless and prosper him ! 
— ^whom we cannot but call the chief ! Too 
much of kindly blood hath been shed in 
Glendorroch. We must have no struggle, 
dear father ; must not give, just cause for 
severity to these Sassenach rulers. Hark ! 
who beats at the door ?'* 

"The Factor and his folk," replied 
Angus, grasping his weapon with a reso- 
lute air. > 
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^* No I No ! " was the answer, as she 
lifted the latch and admitted a fair haired 
young man, who, gazing at her for a mo- 
ment with his whole heart in his radiant 
smile and joyous eyes, threw his arms 
round her waist, exclaiming, « Why ! have 
you forgotten your foster brother ?" 

"Claude!" 

" Glendorroch !" cried the father and 
daughter involimtarily. All the faithful 
clansman's devotion was in one greeting, 
as the old man doffed his bonnet to his 
ohief ; all the tender woman's affection in 
the other, as she pressed the hand of her 
old playfellow. 

Cheerfully and cordially were their 
greetings returned. Claude's look, as he 
resumed his old seat by the ingle side, and 
looked about, and spake to Angus as if 
they had parted yesterday, making ac- 
quaintance with Jeanie, aUuding sUghtly 
but feelingly to the loss of her father, and 
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entering into the general grief and indig- 
nation for the death of Bran, the descen- 
dant of a race of dogs who had belonged to 

* 

Hie chieftains of Glendorroch from gen- 
eration to generation. 

"The Saxon churl!'' muttered he; "he 
shall abide the deed." And then waiving 
off until another time the particular ac- 
count of himself and his fortunes which 
their affectionate interest required and 
deserved, and saying only generally that 
he had entered the service of a German 
prince, and, after filling the post of aide- 
de-camp to a distinguished officer, had 
accompanied his old commander on an 
important embassy, so that his prospects 
were fair, he returned to the grievance of 
the hour, and offered his assistance to 
Jeanie, who was by this time seated on his 
knee, to dig a g^ve among the birks and 
gowans for her poor favourite. 

They sallied forth accordingly. It was 
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a bright autumn evening. The hills were 
purple with heather, whilst the narrow 
valley, through which the bright bium ran 
wimpling, was green as an emerald, except 
where the sun slept with a golden shine 
upon patches of velvet turf, and the holly, 
and the mountain ash, with their coral 
berries crept up the sides of the hills. 
Tufts of bluebells waved lightly in the 
air, and the silver bark of the weeping 
birch glittered through the light and 
feathery foliage. 

The scene was full of pastoral beauty, 
and Claude Cameron surveyed it with the 
feelings of an exile restored to his native 
land ; feelings with whose unusual softness 
the wailings of the tender-hearted little 
girl over her dead favourite accorded well. 
The young soldier would have respected in 
another the tears that certainly stood in 
his eyes, if they did not find their way 
down his cheeks; nevertheless, he was a 
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little ashamed of the emotion, and gathered 
himself up quickly, when just as he was 
replacing the turf over Bran's humble 
grave he heard loud sounds of contest and 
distress from the path leading to the 
cottage, and was aware of Gilbert Elliott's 
myrmidons thrusting forth Angus Cam- 
eron, in spite of the old man's sturdy 
resistance, and the alarmed cries of his 
daughter. 

In an instant Claude was at their 
side. The weapon withheld with a lion's 
strength from the factor's emissaries was 
yielded with a child-like docility (such 
was the instinct of feudal obedience) to his 
chieftain, the real, although unacknow- 
ledged, head of Clan Cameron ; and one 
word spoken apart, aide^ by the chink of 
gold in a well plenished purse, overcame 
the lesser difficulty of persuading Gilbert 
Elliott's people to stay any further pro- 
ceedings until the arrival of the lady, now, 
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from intelligence communicated by an 
avant courier, confidently expected on the 
morrow. 

The morrow came, and gathered 
together by every means which the inde- 
fatigable Factor could devise, half the 
retainers of the house awaited the youthful 
heiress before the gates of Glendorrooh. 
Our friends Angus and Cathleen, acom- 
panied by little Jeanie, attended in fulfil-, 
ment of a promise to Claude, who was no- 
where visible. The old man was dark and 
gloomy; and so was all around, in spite of 
young girls carrymg baskets of flowers, 
and children with garlands, and pipers 
playing the gathering, and a broken-nosed 
cannon firing as often in the half hour as 
an engineer marvellously well adapted to 
his artillery, being lame of an arm and leg, 
could contrive to compass. Every outward 
symbol of welcome that mere power could 
command was prodigally bestowed. No- 
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Ihing was wanting, except that true and 
genuine love and loyalty, whicli no Helen 
Carapbell, none save the real Chieftain of 
old linej could excite in the warm hearts 
of their faithful pec^le. The Lady arrived ; 
Its fair a Helen as any since that first and 
frailest of the name, who wrought the 
woes of Troy. All smiles and blushes the 
feir lady came, but few gazed upon her, 
for at her side sat a noble-looking man in 
the very prime of life, in whom the crowd 
recognised at a glance, the youth brought 
up in Angus's cottage, the rightful heir of 
Gflendorroch. All eyes were fixed upon 
him, as leaping from the carriage, he half 
lifted out his lovely companion, turned her 
gently, abashed and shamefaced as she 
stood, towards the wondering and ex- 
pectant throng, and doffing gallantly his 
plumed bonnet, said, with a countenance 
radiant with happiness, " Friends and 
kinsmen, this is your lady and mine, my 
own dear wife, Helen Cameron." 




THE BEACON. 

" Put out the light— and then." 

Shakspeare. 

•^ A LIGHT upon the cliff above the cot- 
tage, say'st thou, Senor Don Jose ? A 
light from the post which I have in charge I 
A signal to the smugglers, belike, or the 
enemy ? Now, by St. Jago, great man as 
thou thinkest thyself, procurador, and 
what not, thou may'st rue the day when 
thou insultedst an old soldier and an old 
Castilian ! There is some pith and marrow 
left in this right arm Btill,'' continued the 
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veteran, extending as tough and sinewy a 
limb as ever grasped a Toledo, " and by 
our Lady of Pity, he who accuses me of 
treason is like to feel its weight, were he 
twenty times a procurador. If Catalina 
had married thee now, as thou wantedst 
last vintage, or if I had acceded to thy 
other proposal, and exchanged my good 
olive ground for thy patch of vineyard, we 
might never have heard of this matter. 
But the girl and her father were both of 
them wiser. I warn thee once again, 
meddle not with an old soldier." 

" Nay, good Diego," rejoined the little 
lawyer, shrinking instinctively from the 
harsh tones and threatening gestures of 
him of the Beacon Eock, " the saints only 
know whether Catalina or I should have 
had the worst of that bargain ; and as to 
my sunny vineyard, it's worth a dozen of 
thy lean hungry olive grounds any day in 
the year. I bear thee no malice, however. 
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Senor Diego," continued the procnrador in 
the spiteful accent in which a disclaimer 
of spite is usually pronounced ; "I bear no 
malice, either to thee or- to Senora Mencia, 
thy wife, and still less to Catalina ; only I 
warn thee once more that if the Beacon on 
the Cliff be again seen alight without 
orders from the Christine chiefs, the warder 
will right speedily find himself within the 
walls of a prison." And off the little law- 
yer walked. After taking two or three 
steps, however, he returned. " Perhaps, 
Senor Diego, if you really know nothing 
of the matter, — I love to be candid where 
I can, — the pretty damsel Lina may have 
caused the blaze by way of signal to her 
muleteer lover, Gil Gomez.]' And now, 
having shot off his last arrow, the worthy 
attorney walked himself off, with a comfort- 
able persuasion that he had made his old 
acquaintance, and would-not-he father-in 
law, thoroughly uncomfortable. 
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Our friend Diego was, as he had truly 
said, an old soldier and an old Castilian, 
brought to the frontier by some one of the 
many captains who had fought the cause of 
the infant queen with more or less ill suc- 
^cess, and placed in a post of real rather 
than ostensible trust and importance, as 
being one upon whose good faith and in- 
telligence reliance might be safely placed. 

The Beacon Cliff, with which at its only 
point of access his cottage commimicated, 
was a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, 
commanding alike the sea-coast and the 
mountains, and most useM as a signal 
post for the transmission of local intelli- 
gence to the bands in those wild hills and 
the ships in the oflSng. A narrow wooded 
drawbridge, beneath which gushed a rapid 
stream, led from the gallery which sur- 
rounded Diego's dwelling to the only level 
spot upon the Beacon Cliff. From that 
landing to the summit, the ascent, as 
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viewed from below, was apparently im- 
practicable to any foot less light and 
tenacious than that of the goat or the 
chamois. But certain slight inequalities, 
natural or artificial, winding round the 
face of the rock, gave to the bold and 
practised climber sufficient footing to gain 
the small platform, upon which swung 
from a strong iron pole a bucket of the 
same material, filled with tar and with 
the resinous woods of the country, of 
which easily ignited and highly combus- 
tible materials a stock sufficient for many 
months' consumption was deposited on the 
spot. 

A more eflfectual signal post could 
hardly be devised^ and, in the disturbed 
state of the country, agitated by civil war, 
plagued by the bold inland smugglers 
called contrabandistas, and exposed to so 
much change and anarchy that the English 
naval officers, ever the Queen Eegent's 
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best allies, hardly knew whether the dis- 
trict was possessed by Carlists or Chris- 
tinos, the Beacon, confided as it had been 
to bold and faithful hands, had often led 
to successful co-operation, and prevented a 
useless sacrifice of men and ammunition. 

Diego's family consisted of his good 
wife, Mencia, and his pretty daughter, 
Catalina, who, as we have just seen, had 
made him an eflfectual enemy, by refusing 
the meddling lawyer, Don Jose Ortiz, a 
wizen-faced, withered sample of the Spa- 
nish Hidalgo, who (and we suppose the 
attorney-phobia is the same in all nations) 
had been for years the pest and dread of 
the country round, and found his power 
rather extended than limited by the pre- 
sent state of partisan warfare ; inasmuch 
as, by keeping fair with both parties, and 
denouncing very impartially Mend or foe 
to whichever happened to be uppermost, 
he contrived to increase his importance 
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and fill his coffers. His accusation had 
completely mystified poor Diego, especially 
that part which alluded to Catalina. 

" The Beacon alight last night ! Im* 
possible !'' So ran his half-muttered 
thoughts. "Poor Lina! That she does 
like that gay muleteer, Gil Gomez, with 
his songs and his mandoline, is, I fear, 
too true ; and, after all, if he have money 
enough to keep the girl comfortably, why 
should they not marry some day or other ? 
'Tis a light-hearted, good humoured spark, 
and she fancies him, as twenty years ago 
I fancied her mother. But as to Lina's 
lighting the Beacon — with the great key 
of the house door under my pillow ; and 
at night, too, when I myself can hardly 
keep my footing ; and she never up there 
except once or twice, when she would go 
to help me to carry the fir faggots, and 
was forced to turn back before she got 
half-way, for very giddiness — Bah ! The 
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's ii upoMiMe ! and, hy fiantiago, the 
Beacon oonld not be ^U^txL Tis a lie of 
fiiat cankered litde lawjrer, and does not 
deserve anotha thought. I'll jnst go and 
ask Mencia whether flhe locked the door of 
the balcony last nig^ Of coarse she did. 
And, that door being locked, how could 
Lina get to the drawbridge? and whj 
should she light the Beacon ? Bah ! It's 
a lie from the first word to the last^ and 
ni think no more of it." 

Forming internally this wise resolution, 
but unable to direct his mind to any other 
subject, Diego (for this conversation had 
happened in the olive ground on which 
Don Jose had cast his eye) strode rapidly 
towards his cottage ; as he neared which, 
shrill sounds of female voices gave token 
of an animated discussion between Senora 
Mencia, the wife of his bosom, and certain 
neighbours, her gossips and friends. He 
arrived in time to hear their dismissal. 
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"The Beacon alight, good Blanca? 
and you saw it with your own eyes, yon 
and Pepita ? Yon must have been dream- 
ing, good people 1 No soul could get to 
the rock except from the drawbridge that 
leads from our balcony, and I locked the 
door myself with these hands. You were 
dreaming, good gentlefolk ! Pepita there 
says she saw Santa Teresa clad in white, 
flying over the top of the rock. Santa 
Teresa, quotha ! A fair good day to ye, 
ladies both ! Santa Teresa, forsooth ! as 
if my husband Diego Hernandez, could 
not manage his own Beacon without her 
help. Santa Teresa — to be sure, there 
was a chapel dedicated to her, but the 
CarKsts rent that down. Santa Teresa," 
— continued Senora Mencia, upon whose 
nerves the notion of a saint, clad in white, 
flying about so near their cottage, seemed 
to have made an unpleasant impression, 
"I hope we say as many Aves as our 
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neighbours. I wonder whether burning 
a candle before our Lady of Pity — or to 
vow a pilgrimage — ^I'U ask father Jerome. 
Did you see the light of the Beacon last 
night, Lina ?" added her mother, as the 
voice of the dark-eyed beauty was l^ieayd 
from the cottage, singing one of the many 
songs which Gil Gomez had composed in 
her honour. She interrupted herself to 
answer Senora Mencia's question, and 
then recommenced her song : 

"The Beacon last night? Ko, dear 
mother. 

" Girls ! for truant hearts a playing, 
Vainly vaunted charms arraying, 

Flower and veil and fan you ply : 
One rare spell your snares is spoiling. 
As, o'er steep Sierra toiling 

Homeward comes your favourite boy. 
'Mid the mules before him creeping, 
'Mid his comrades round him sleeping, 
Sees he only — Guess and sigh !" 

"Leave that foolish song, Catalina, 
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and answer me at once. Did you see 
Santa Teresa last night flying over our 
rock?" 

"Santa Teresa flying over our rock, 
dear mother !'' exclaimed Catalina, in 
very natural astonishment. " Santa Teresa 
flying over our rock ! Heard ever mortal 
such a question ! Santa Teresa !'' 

" Clad in white," rejoined Mercia. 
"Pepita and Blanca vow by all the 
saints that they saw her light the Beacon 
last night, and then fly away over the 
face of the cliff. They talked, too, of 
coming to watch again to-night." 

"They have been dreaming, mother! 
Poor old Pepita passes her life in seeing 
visions. Poor old Pepita! She is not 
what she used to be, since the loss of her 
son. You must have seen how her poor 
white head shakes under her mantiUa: 
but she is a kind creature. To be sure 
Blanca ought to have known better. But 

VOL. in. 
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dreams are catching, dear mother, espe- 
cially dreams of the saints ; and you know 
my father has always, from motives of pru- 
dence, made a little mystery of this Beacon. 
Are you quite sure that he did not light it 
last night ? I saw nothing, 1 heard no- 
thing. But I sleep so sormd ; for Gil could 
never wake me,'* sighed she, in a lower voice. 
" I wish Gil were here again, safe from 
these dangerous passes." And then the 
song was resumed, as she went quietly 
about her household work : — 

^' Girls whose lattice late he haunted, 
Merry Gil, no more enchanted, 

Laughs if frown or smile ye ply. 
One thing only tempts his glances, 
In the churches, markets, dances, 

Though a queen herself were by. 
One bright star hath fixed him yonder^ 
To a lovelier, gentler, fonder ; 

Must I name it — Lina'seye."* 

* I am indebted for these ^aracteristic stanzas, with 
their pretty castanet snap, to one who excels me in a 
great many points of authorship, besides the writing of 
national songs, my kind and valued Mend, Mr. Henry 
Ghorley. 



This dialogue, which he had overheard 
without making his appearance either to 
the departing guests or the incensed hos- 
tess, did not tend to quiet the keeper of 
the Beacon. Oatalina's words and man<- 
ner had completely assured him that she 
had no hand in ttie matter, and although 
a devout son* of the Catholic Churdt, 
he was yet a person of too much sense to 
put any faith in tibse St. Teresa version of 
the story. He had, however, from the 
testimony of the two women, confirming 
as it did that of Don Jose, little doubt but 
the rock had really been ascended, and the 
Beacon lighted ; probably by some daring 
Carlist spy, to lead the crews and com- 
manded of the English vessels upon the 
coast into a trap, by inducing them to land 
upon some spot only too well prepared for 
their reception ; and be determined to walk 
to Marquina, a small t jwn in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the double purpose of hearing 

2 
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whether any mischief had befallen by sea 

or land, and to secure some resolute man 

to watch with him the ensuing night. " If 

poor Gil were here," thought Ke, as he 

passed through a grove of fine cork trees, 

echoing unconsciously his daughter's 

dearest wish ; *^ or, &iling him, Lope 

Mureno ; he is strong, agile, and resolute. 

Aye ! Pll secure Lope Mureno ; and we'll 

conceal ourselves among the pine faggots 

on the platform, or keep guard below, 

according to circumstances." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Twelve hours had passed since the con- 
versation between Jose and Diego in the 
olive-ground. It was now midnight, and 
dark from the want of moon, but clear and 
cloudless. " This is a strange story that 
Ned Miles has told us ; and still stranger 
is that which we have gathered from these 
women," said Captain Heywood to his 
first lieutenant, Mr. Adeane, as they 
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were pacing the sands beneath the 
rocks, trjring to keep as much as possible 
in the shadow, but yet where they might 
see every movement both in the cottage 
and about the Beacon C\xS. Pepita and 
Blanca were also watching, and approach- 
ing at some Httle distance appeared a Ught- 
footed young man. picturesque in figure 
and air, with a mandoline in his hand, 
which he now and then struck, and hum- 
ming, apparently from the mere impulse 
of a gay and buoyant temperament, brief 
snatches of many airs. 

"However, we are not alone in our 
folly, if folly it be," continued the Eng- 
lish officer, for there are the votaries of St. 
Teresa; and the young man tripping 
towards us on the other side seems, by the 
description, to be the muleteer, the lover 
Gil — what is his name ? Gil Gomez. If 
there be, as Diego suspects — and he has 
been so constantly faithful and watchful 
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that I rely implicitly upon his word — If 
there be treachery we shall be strong 
enough to seize the traitor — provided 
always, that he be simple enough to come 
Ugain. Ha ! the muleteer was expected. 
There is a light in Catalina's chamber — is 
it not what was describid to us as Catali- 
na's chamber ? Aye I there she is, opening 
the lattice, and we shall after all play no 
more important part than that of witnesses 
to a serenade. No, by heaven, she is the 
culprit after all. Look how she is forcing 
herself through that barred and narrow 
casement. And the lamp ! she will set 
herself on fire. No ! she is through. She 
is letting down the drawbridge. Do you 
see her, Adeane ? It is too heavy for her 
strength! It will fall back upon her. 
Had we not better call ? No ! She has 

< 

passed it, and is climbing the rock." 

" She is asleep, Senor !" cried the Mule- 
teer, who by this time had joined them. 
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** Holy Mother, protect her ! Look how 
boldly she treads, as . if unconscious of 
danger.'* 

"Yes, it w a case of soxnnambulism. 
There can be no doubt of it," replied Cap- 
tain Heywood, in Spanish. "Nothing 
can be so lucky m our coming, since it 
fipees Diego from all suspicion. But how 
to save herf She pauses now, and if 
awakened might . return without much 
danger. Shall we call? But what is 
become of the lover ? Aye, I see now, he 
is rousing the mother and getting upon 
the balcony." 

And more quickly than any, except a 
lover, could have reached the rock, Gil had 
won to a place where, if his fair mistress 
had fellen, he was close behind to save her, 
and then, after a gay and lively symphony 
upon the mandoline which he had still re- 
tained, he began in a clear, manly voice 
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the air which she had herself sung that 
very evening : — 

" Girls I for truant hearts a-playing, 
Vainly vaunted charms arraying." 

And before he had finished the first 
couplet the fair sleeper awakened and fell, 
with a little start, trembling into the 
lover's arms. 
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^* I thought that all things had been savage here." 

Shakspeare. 

Few families were more chivalrously at- 
tached to the person and principles of the 
unfortunate Charles the First than the 
ancient and wealthy house of Coningsby of 
Simonbum ; and yet such was the jar and 
conflict of opinion in those stormy days, 
that the leavenof democracy and puritanism 
made itself manifest at an early period of 
his reign in a younger son of that royal 
and flourishing race. 
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Balph Coningsby, the cadet in question, 
was a grave and thoughtful youth, who, 
being intended by Sir Walter to pursue 
his fortunes at the bar, under the auspices 
of one of the corrupt and subservient 
judges of the time, threw up his profession 
in disgust at the oppressions of the Star 
Chamber and the levity of his fellow 
Templars ; and returned with all speed to 
Simonbum, where his departure from the 
family tenets in politics and religion 
occasioned, to the jolly old knight his 
father, and the gay gallants his brothers, 
much such a shock of painful and ashamed 
surprise as might have been produced by 
the discovery of some dreadful crime. 

Alienated from his relations and connec- 
tions, he was naturally thrown amongst 
the professors of his own stricter and 
sterner faith ; many of whom, little anti- 
cipating the tremendous convulsion which 
was about to shake the kingly power to 
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its very foundation, were turning their 
eyes towards that fair New World^ that 
distant and interminable wilderness, which 
the voyages of Ealeigh had opened to 
their view; and where their wildest visions 
of religious freedom and republican equa- 
lity might be realized. 

Ealph Coningsby's desire to join one of 
these bands of pilgrims met with a ready 
assent from Sir Walter, who willingly 
advanced, even at the expense of a grove 
of oaks at the back of the hall, the mode- 
rate sum required for the outfit and the 
voyage; so much did he rejoice at the 
prospect of ridding himself of one whose 
austerity of morals and of manners was 
silently felt as a reproach by the whole 
household, even whilst proclaiming him 
the opprobrium of his race. To get rid 
of ihfi first strict professor that ever bore 
the name of Coningsby, the sacrifice of 
the grove of oaks seemed nothing. Bather 
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than see that rigid and sanctimonious 
young face glooming twice in every day 
over the wild fowl and the wine flask in 
the great hall, Sir Walter would have cut 
down every tree in the park. 

Moderately, therefore, but sufficiently 
provided, Ealph Coningsby set sail from 
the port of Hull for New England. But 
although unaccompanied by any of his 
kindred, the young adventurer had a com- 
panion on his voyage, whose society would 
have been enough to reconcile him to a 
less voluntary exile. 

Alice Eavenshaw was the orphan daugh- 
ter of a former Yicar of Simonbum. She 
was an early playmate of Ealph's, reared 
in the same tenets, and, separated by 
death from all natural ties, readily con- 
sented to become his wife, aad to share 
his fortunes in that distant land. A 
young girl, who had been her personal 
attendant, went with them also, from pure 
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affection and fideUty; and perhaps no 
a^ per^ns e.» ll their L„. 
try with less regret. 

A tedious, but on the whole a pros- 
perous voyage brought them to Naumkeak 
(afterwards called Salem), on the eastern 
shores of Massachusetts; and Alice and 
her attendant Lucy were speedily settled 
in a log hut in the middle of a smaU 
clearing, which Ealph, with such assist- 
ance from the other pUgrims as kindness 
offered, or money could buy, applied him- 
self assiduously to bring into cultivation. 

Their husbandry prospered. Ealph, 
young and active, and used to the manly 
exercises of the time, foimd health and 
content in his labours ; whilst Alice and 
Lucy, accustomed to the rude and hardy 
mode of living which was in those days 
the lot of all except the very highest 
ranks (in thinking of the hardships of the 
PUgrim Fathers we are a little too apt to 
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forget the march, of civilization, and that 
the comforts now found in every cottage 
were then hardly to be commanded in the 
palace)- — Alice and her faithful hand- 
maiden, habituated at home to ^^ winter 
and rough weather," would have been 
without a grievance of which to complain, 
had not they naturally cherished an unde- 
fined but ungovernable fear of their neigh- 
bours of the woods, the true lords of the 
soil, the fierce and warlike Bed Indians. 

Even this feeling, however, was des- 
tined to undergo a change. One day, 
shortly after she had become a mother, 
Mrs. Coningsby had advanced farther than 
usual into the woods, tempted by the 
fireshness of a close and narrow valley, in 
the bottom of which was a clear dark 
pool surrounded by magnificent trees, 
whose , foliage exhibited all the tender 
beauty of tint peculiar to that month 
which the Indians call ihe mosm of 
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flowers. She had wandered far, and was 
thinking of returning to her home and 
her infant, wlien her ear was caught by 
the low wailing of a babe, and following 
the sound she saw a Squaw seated on the 
ground, her back supported by a large 
white oak, and an infent clinging to her 
bosom, whilst a Warrior stood leaning 
upon his bow, in an attitude of dejection, 
and with an expression of painful suffer- 
ing which those " Stoics of liie Woods ^* 
seldom allow themselves to exhibit. On 
approaching them nearer she saw that the 
Squaw was dead, and that the wailing 
child was vainly pressing its little fingers 
against her breast, for ihe nourishment 
which it could no longer afford. 

The cry of nature is alike in all lan- 
guages. It went straight to the young 
Englishwoman's heart. She snatched the 
famished infmt from the lap of its dead 
moth^, and regardless of colour or race, 
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placed it to her own bosom, wept over it 
as it inhaled the nutriment which it so 
much wanted, and contrived to make the 
grateful chief understand that his little 
son should share her cares and her love 
with her own boy. And for above two 
years Corbitant (such was the name of 
the Narragansett chief, one of the most 
powerful of his tribe) left the child in her 
hands. At the end of that period, just 
when he had begun to lisp the name of 
mother, a dead deer was one morning 
found at the door of their cabin, and the 
Indian boy was gone. 

Time rolled on. Divisions upon points 
of doctrine and church discipline had 
arisen among the religious commimity of 
Salem, as Naumkeak was now called ; and 
they who had saUed three thousand miles 
to escape the intolerance of the dominant 
establishment in the old country, became 
themselves intolerant of the opinions of 
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their neighbours. Alas, and these are the 
wise! 

Ealph Coningsby had mingled deeply 
and bitterly in these differences ; and 
partly from that cause, partly from an 
adventurous love of life in the wilderness, 
he and his now large family retired 
deeper into the woods, and were settled at 
an extensive clearing remote from other 
habitations. 

One evening the father, his two elder 
sons, and their male domestics, had gone 
to some distance to seek for their strayed 
cattle; and their trusty damsel, Lucy, 
was standing at the door listening to the 
mournful note of the Whip-poor-Will, 
whilst the mother and her younger chil- 
dren were pursuing their customary avo- 
cations in the house. Suddenly Lucy 
rushed in, and seized a carbine, whilst an 
arrow, falling at Mrs. Coningsby's feet, 
explained too clearly the motive of her 

VOL. III. p 
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strange action, and told the startled house- 
hold that the Pequods, the most treacher- 
ous and dangerous of the Indian tribes, 
were upon them. In another second, be- 
fore the faithful handmaiden, bold from 
the very desperation of fear, could fire the 
carbine which she had seized, they heard 
the terrible war-whoop, and gave them- 
selves up for lost. Another minute 
passed; the frightened inmates of the 
dwelling, expecting the instant entrance 
of their merciless foes, almost dreading, so 
numerous did they seem, that the return 
of Mr. Coningsby and his sons would but 
add fresh victims to those whose doom 
seemed already sealed; when they were 
aware of another and more powerful band 
of warriors advancing from an opposite 
point, and a yet shriller war-whoop, at 
the sound of which the cowardly Pequods 
fled, whilst the friendly Narragansetts 
formed a guard around the house; and 
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their young leader, approaching Mrs. Con- 
ingsby as she advanced to give him en- 
trance, bent to kiss her garment, and 
whispered in the broken but well-remem- 
bered accents of infancy, " Mother ! dear 
Mother!" 
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THE WOODCUTTER 

" Murder, most foul, as in the best it is — 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural/' 

Shakspeare. 

The tract of land which joins Hamp- 
shire to Berkshire is suiprisingly wild and 
rude, considering that it is situated in what 
maybe called the immediate neighbourhood 
of the metropolis — that is to say, within 
twenty leagues, and in the very midst of 
the best cultivated and most populous dis- 
trict of the South of England. It consists 
of a chain of hills, or, perhaps, more ac- 
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curately speaking, of a belt of high table- 
land, so high that the Eomans, those dear 
lovers of a commanding position in every 
sense of the word, had erected a series of 
military posts along the line ; embracing 
the two picturesque and precipitous sta- 
tions called Caesar's Camp and the Beacon, 
and the city of Silchester, whose deep fosse, 
now a verdant meadow, — -whose rock-like 
wall, crowned with old trees, and twined 
together with ivy, — ^and whose graduated 
amphitheatre, remain almost entire; whilst 
the tesselated pavement of the baths is 
now and then exposed by the plough, and 
the course of the streets may still be traced 
by the stunted growth of the springing or 
ripening com— forming altogether one of 
the most perfect and curious Eoman re- 
mains in the kingdom. 

In this tract there were few inhabitants 
of the higher order. Divided amongst 
three or four large and distant landed 
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proprietors, the old manor-houses th^at 
still remained standing, had degenerated 
from their pristine rank and beauty into 
the dwellings of yeomen of the second 
class ; while even these farms were, from 
the prevalence of common land, remote 
and unfrequent; and the livings were, 
from the same cause, so small that two or 
three of them were mere appendages to 
richer benefices, and served by curates 
from the nearest town ; so that that bles- 
sing of a rural district, the resident country 
clergyman — a blessing even in his secular 
capacity, as the friend of the poor, their 
comforter in distress, and their counsellor 
in perplexity, — the educated and intelli- 
gent man, known to them all, and to 
whom every one may resort, with the cer- 
tainty of commanding his disinterested 
advice, and his zealous services, — even 
this important functionary was wanting 
at Allonby. 
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As the farmers were few and scattered 
so were the agricultural population, which 
may be said to depend upon them. The 
very shops were so far apart, that if the 
inhabitants had been more numero.us, there 
would have been danger of a famine ; and 
before the New Beer Act, there was not 
an alehouse in the parish. Poaching had 
always flourished, in no common measure, 
at AJlonby; but now that a beer-shop, 
snugly ensconced beneath the very comer 
of the coppice, ofltered the delinquents a 
convenient rendezvous, the Act autho- 
rizing the sale of game facilitated the dis- 
posal of th^ spoil, the severe and angry 
keeper found his hares and pheasants dis- 
appear with tenfold rapidity. 

This keeper, Michael Parr by name, 
was one of the most important personages 
of the neighbourhood. Besides the liberal 
salary and comfortable residence which 
he derived from his situation, his late wife 
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had been a widow of some little property 
for her station, and the two young 
daughters, by her first husband, who were 
left under his care and guardianship (he 
had no child himself), had each so many 
hundreds as would render them excellent 
matches for young men in their own rank 
of life. The younger, Anne Rowarth, was 
indeed still a child ; but her sister Lucy, a 
girl of nineteen, was one whose charm of 
person and manner, her sweetness and 
gaiety, and ^ certain natural gentility and 
grace, rendered her, in addition to her 
little portion, an object of great attraction 
to the beaux of the village. 

Ijucy's gentillesse had all the advan- 
tage of contrast ; for, although game- 
keepers be generally, in consequence pro- 
bably of their frequent intercoursa with 
their masters, amongst the best mannered 
of gentlemen's servants, Michael Parr was 
a notable exception to the rule; being 
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about the roughest and surliest peasant in 
the whole county of Southampton ; loud, 
rude, overbearing, and obstinate. How 
his step daughter, reared under his roof, 
and with little benefit from female training, 
(for her mother had been dead for many 
years), came by her smiling gentleness, 
might be a puzzle, if we did not eveiy day 
see living instances of such associations, 
the modest violet springing up from the 
roots of the gnarled oak, and the wood- 
bine intertwisting its flowery garlands with 
the dark and prickly leaves of the holly. 
It seems a law of nature that the sweet 
and gracious should mingle with the stem 
and the frowning, without either losing 
one particle of its distinguishing quality. 
That Lucy would not have been happier 
with a step-father of milder mood, I do 
not pretend to say ; but she had the rare 
and precious secret of making the best 
of her situation, even under circum- 
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stances of more than nsoal trial to a young 
and soft-hearted girL 

" Never fret^ Annie," said she one day, 
in reply to certain murmnrings and pity- 
ings of the affectionate and quick-tempered 
child, " never fret about me ; times will 
mend« Perhaps my &ther may at last 
forget this old grudge between him and 
Master Prescott ; for he cannot really be- 
lieve, whatever he may say, that either he, 
my Lord's head woodman, or his son, are 
concerned in this poaching, which worries 
him so ; perhaps Master Prescott and he 
may make up matters ; or perhaps he may 
learn to distinguish between William and 
his &ther. I am sure nobody can be more 
respectful to him than poor William is ; 
he treats him as if he were my Lord him- 
self; or, at all events, Annie, even if that 
shake of the head of yours say true, and 
there is no chance of his relenting, why 
eighteen months will soon pass away, — 
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and then" — and with a blush and a smQe 
of exquisite brightness Lucy turned away 
her fair face from her young sister and sud- 
denly stopped, as suddenly as if William 
Prescott himself had been there to hear 
her. 

" Eighteen months and then ! and 
what then, sister?" inquired Annie, 
laughing. 

" Why then, you know, I shall b^ one 
and twenty ; of age, as it is called." 

" Well, bat will that make Master Parr 
open his front door to let in William 
Prescott ?" 

" No !" rejoined Lucy ; " but if William 
should continue in the same mind, there 
will be nothing to hinder me from walking 
out of the front-door to my aunt at Bel- 
ford — ^and then — ^you know, Annie, that 
by our poor mother's will, if, when I am 
one-and-twenty I should happen to — ^to 
marry, and have a home for you, you may 
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come if you like and live with me. Would 
you come, Annie? Would you like to 
live with William and me ?" 

" Would I, my own dear Lucy ! Would 
I not ?" and instantly they were clasped 
in each other's arms, with the aflfection that 
80 well became the near and dear relation- 
ship by which the young orphans were 
united. 

This conversation took place as they 
were arranging the light and pretty cot- 
tage kitchen, bright and radiant with the 
mingled eflfects of cleanliness and order, 
after their noontide meal. The repast 
itself had been embittered to Lucy, and 
still more to her loving little sister, by the 
violence and threats of Michael Parr, who 
had passed the whole of dinner-time in 
speaking ill of William and his father. 
ThcQ with the happy buoyancy of youth 
came these peaceful and happy anticipa- 
tions, — anticipations never destined to be 
realized ! 
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The two old men had unluckily met the 
night before at the sign of the Horse 
Shoes, a place which, although neither 
was a drunkard, both parties visited much 
too frequently; and the keeper, whose 
naturally surly temper was stimulated 
into tenfold fierceness by beer, having 
more than insinuated his suspicions that 
the woodcutter was art and part in the 
disappearance of his hares and pheasants, 
an accusation which, aided, in his own 
case, by mine host of the Horse Shoes' 
good Uquor, caused his adversary's wrath 
to blaze forth so wildly that it was as 
much as the landlord and the rest of his 
company, consisting of the parish clerk, 
the blacksmith, and the shoemaker, could 
do to prevent the defiance which each had 
hurled at the other from ending in a per- 
sonal conflict ; whilst William, who came 
in accidentally, had caused a diversion of 
the pugnacious keeper's fury by calmly 
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assurmg him that some day or other he 
would repent his present conduct. Nothing 
is so provoking to a man in a passion, as 
a cool prediction of this sort from one 
whose temper is unruffled ; and this threat, 
as he called it, had not only thrown 
Michael Parr into fresh ftiry at the 
moment, but had rankled in his mind to 
that very hour; the last words that he 
spoke on leaving home implymg his fixed 
resolution to detect the Prescotts, if, as he 
firmly believed, they were the poachers, 
and to bring it home to them if it should 
cost him his life. 

And this was the declaration that had 
awakened Annie's sympathy, and alarmed 
her for the fate of her sister's love affair, 
in which, like most young girls led by 
circumstances into such confidences, she 
took a warm and anxious interest. 

With a view to relieve the expression 
of gloomy thought which clouded Lucy's 
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countenance, Annie exclaimed, " Let ns 
go to the Holm Coppice, Lucy, after we 
have called upon dear Aimt Benham. I 
have not gathered one primrose this year, 
and I do so love to find the very first. 
Besides,'' quoth the little maiden, in a half 
whisper, " they are felling the elms, and 
William will be there. Let us go to the 
Holm Coppice." 

A momentary smile played round Lucy's 
rosy mouth ; love and joy were in every 
dimple. But a moment's reflection changed 
the glad expression of her lovely face, 
although its sweetness was indestructible ; 
she shook her head, and paused for an in- 
stant at the wicket, which she was open- 
iQg. " No, Annie ! you forget that my 
father wUl be there also, setting, as he de- 
clared, some trap, not for the game, but 
for the poachers. And even if he were 
not in that coppice, we ought not to go 
there. It is not maidenly, dearest Annie, 
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to go without cause to the place where 
," and with a Mush, quick and uncon- 
scious, which brought back the smiles and 
tiie dimples, a blush which rose to her very- 
temples, she suddenly paused. " The time 
will come, mine own Annie, when you 
will understand these feelings. We must 
not go to the coppice ! But we may, 
perhaps, meet with some primroses on the 
southern side of the Mount. I should like 
you to find your favourite flower to-day, 
Annie ; ^e'U walk over the Mount." 

Now this Mount, as the country people 
call it, is the veiy perfect remains of the 
old Eoman amphitheatre. 

The level space in the middle, a direct 
and most equal oval, with its open en- 
trances for wild beasts at each end, and the 
graduated seats for the spectators, rising 
rank over rank, each distinctly traceable, 
although overgrown with ivy and trailing 
plants, and mixed with huge trees, the 
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growth of centuries, in which the rooks 
have formed a large and noisy colony; 
this amphiilieatre, so perfect and yet so 
changed, the oval space in the middle 
being all that is now clear of wood, and 
which is quite as level as a lawn, had 
been always one of the sisters' favourite 
haunts. 

Passing, therefore, the rock-like walls, 
crowned with pollard oaks, and tufted with 
immense bushes of ivy, maple trees, and 
hoary thorns, with the dark and mirror- 
like pool, which reflects so finely the tall 
elms upon the margin, the white speckled 
clouds, and the clear blue sky, they reached 
the amphitheatre, and found, in a southern 
nook, among the roots of an old beech, a 
tuft of primroses, in all the variety of 
blossom, from the full expanded flower, 
ali:eady fading, to the tiniest bud; and 
close beside this fresh, fragrant plant, at 
the sight of which Annie clapped her 
VOL ni. a 
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hands and laughed, insensible to the 
dignity which a maiden almost in her teens 
ought to have displayed, — close to the 
" primrose pale/' she had the delight of 
finding a half-blown violet, " dim, but 
sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, or 
Cytherea's breath," at which treasure little 
Annie fairly jumped and shouted with 
ecstacy ; and then after gathering her wild 
nosegay, together with other stray blos- 
soms which she had found scattered in that 
sheltered nook, she and Lucy proceeded to 
the widow Benham's cottage, which stood 
beside the Mount, snugly protected from 
the chill north-east; and doubled the plea- 
sure which the flowers had already given 
her, by presenting them to her venerable 
friend, and aiTanging them in a small cup 
of delicate old china, — a relique of better 
days, of which the white ground was 
almost as transparent as an egg-shell, 
while the raised flowers might vie in deli- 
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. caoy of colouring and arrangement even 
with these, the first beauties of the spring. 
Mrs. Benham took the freedom of age and 
affection to speak of William Prescott, and 
lament the squabble at the Horse Shoes, 
and especially the threat of vengeance of 
which she had heard : " And yet he is a 
fine youth, Lucy, and a good son has he 
been to the dead and the living, to her 
who is gone and to him who remains ; and 
the good son will make the good husband. 
If my brother Michael could but be re- 
conciled — but we must wait and hope : ye 
are full young yet, and may hav6 many 
happy years in store. A blessing wiU go 
with you, Lucy, if only for your kindness 
to a lone widow who has none to care for 
her now save your gentle heart, my pre- 
cious child." And the tears fell from the 
good dame's eyes, whilst answering drops 
mingled with the smiles and blushes on 
Lucy's blooming cheeks. 

a 2 
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It was now sunset, for the primrose 
quest, and the daily cares rendered by both 
the girls to the sick wide w, had caused the 
time to pass by unheeded. But it became 
every moment more and more probable 
that the keeper, always irritable and im- 
patient, might return home for his tea, and 
Lucy, laying aside her scruples respecting 
William, agreed to return by the shortest 
path; in the present case, certainly not 
the quickest ; for the woodcutter, whether 
attracted by the light and graceful figure 
as the two young maidens crossed the style 
leading into the coppice — or whether he 
was really leaving work, so that the meet- 
ing was purely accidental — did yet join 
the fair sisters just as they were passing 
rapidly on their way ; and the five minutes 
hurried talk, which ensued, albeit fall of 
fear and consciousness, a brief and stolen 
interview, was yet inexpressibly soothing 
and comfortable to both. 
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"Your step-father^^ (William, who never 
used ill-words towards anybody, proved 
Ids distaste towards Michael Parr by the 
constant addition of that ominous mono- 
syllable ; never had he been known to say 
your father), " your step-father, Lucy, will 
repent his unkindness towards us both be- 
fore long. Of that I am certaiii. He 
shall repent it. Will you go, Lucy? Can't 
you stay a little longer ? Five minutes ? 
One ? This is meeting only to part. Well 
then, if go you must, good night, my 
Lucy ! Good night, Annie ! If you won't 
let me return with you, I must run back 
to fetch my axe which I have left in the 
€opse, Annie I One word, Annie ! A 
secret ! A great secret I Lucy must not 
hear — come nearer : Now listen I Do con- 
trive to call upon Mrs. Benham just about 
this time to-morrow, and to come back this 
way. Manage that for me, Annie. Good 
night, dear Lucy I" said the lover, disap- 
pearing over the style. 
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Annie, charmed to find herself of im- 
portance, and ma ki ng a great mystery of 
William's whisper, tripped back in the 
gayest spirits ; and snch is the buoyancy 
of youth and so contagious the hilarity of 
a young and innocent girl, that, unpromis- 
ing as their prospects appeared, Lucy her- 
self w^ happy and hopeful in no ordinary 
measure. Little cause had they for the 
haste which they had made to gain their 
home before the return of the cross-grained 
keeper. 

They waited tea (the meal which in 
that sort of life is, perhaps, especially 
amongst women, that which they like the 
best), they kept the tea-kettle on their 
cleanly-swept hearth, until an hour so 
fashionable that it would not have been 
credited in Allonby; and when at last 
they took their own simple meal, they de- 
posited the keeper's nicely-made toast, 
together with the tea-pot, inihe chimney 
comer, to keep it warm for him in case of 
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his returning shivering with cold and 
fatigue from a night watch of the coverts ; 
for with these poor girls, Lucy especially, 
duty was almost as wakeful and careful as 
love. Midnight came and passed, and 
still no signs of Michael Parr. 

As the night wore on, the placid cheer- 
fulness with which the betrothed maiden 
had been blest yielded naturally enough 
to anxiety and depression. The rain had 
long been pattering on the eaves ; a cold 
wind moaned among the tall trees, whose 
huge branches creaked in the rising 
tempests like the mast of some mighty 
ship; and the dogs, the keeper's especial 
charge, howled in a manner which even 
they who are most accustomed to these 
sagacious animals cannot, under cert^iin 
circumstances, help feeling to be ominous, 
however difficult it might be to convey 
the impression to any who had not heard 
that most dismal of living sounds. 
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" Hark ! '' interrupted Annie ; ^^ I hear 
stops, they are coming. Can that be 
Chloe's bark ? How wild and strange ! 
Don't open the door yet, sister. It can't 
be them?'' 

And wild and strange was the short, 
quick nnintermitted bark, which, sharp, 
piercing, and painful even to agony, rose 
above the redoubled chorus of howling 
from the kennel above the blasts of the 
tempest, and above the steps and voices 
of many men, who were now distinctly 
heard approaching the cottage. They 
paused in the court, afraid it may be to 
convey to the innocent girls the shock 
which their dreadful burthen could not fail 
to impart ; but Chloe had no such scruple : 
she, continuing her wild shrill cry, flung 
herself against the door, scratching at it 
with her slender paws, as if she would 
have beaten it in; and, when Lucy's 
trembling hands undid the latch, rushed 
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wildly towards the hearth, pausing for a 
moment in front of her master's high- 
backed oaken chair, and then, returning 
restlessly to the group in the court, 
leapt up as if endeavouring to reach some 
object in the background. 

The sight of Chloe had prepared the 
sisters in some degree for what was to 
follow. The poor dog's silky coat was 
dabbled in blood, not her own ; and when 
Thomas Leigh, the tmder-keeper, tried, 
and strong rough man as he was, tried 
in vain, to announce the dreadful news to 
Lucy, she at once relieved and surprised 
him by inquiring in a low voice, "Is he 
dead?" 

Dead Michael Parr had been for some 
hours. The body when found was stiff 
and cold. Marks tiiere were of a severe, 
though probably a brief struggle, the 
ground being considerably trodden about, 
and one or two hazel branches broken 
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and torn down. But upon the whole the 
death had been quick and sudden; a 
ghastly wound in the head, by some sharp 
and weighty instrument, having extin- 
guished life at a blow. Beyond this aU 
was mystery. The under-keeper, Thomas 
Leigh, whose cottage was placed at a con- 
siderable distance to watch other coverts 
upon this extensive tract of woodland 
manors, had been roused, just as he was 
i^tiring to rest, by the same sharp shrill 
cry of distress, I may say of anguish, from 
poor Chloe, accompanied by beatings ap- 
parently much too violent for her strength 
against the door of his dwelling. Upon 
his answering her summons, she instantly 
seized his coat ; and being well acquainted 
with her sagacity, and her strong affection 
for her master, he and his brother had 
followed her to the Fifty Acre Coppice, 
and there, — " I mean the coppice where 
the woodcutters are at work," added 
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Thomas in explanation, "there we found 
the body ;" — what he would have said 
farther was interrupted by Lucy's falling 
down in a fainting jB.t, from which she was 
with great difficulty recovered — recovered 
only to hear of fresh horrors. 

Judicial enquiry soon led to the develop- 
ment of some circumstances which were 
suspicious only to professional acumen. 
Tracks and foot-marks hadbeen discovered, 
which suddenly disappeared at the Wood- 
cutter's cottage. The elder Prescott had 
been engaged during the previous day and 
stiU remained at some distant woods, 
selecting and marking, under the direc- 
tion of an eminent surveyor, the oak timber 
to be included in this year's fall. He was 
out of the question. William, besides the 
worn and harassed appearance of a man 
who had passed the night in teemendous 
crime or overwhelming misery, presented 
the strange mixture of reserve and reck- 
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lessness so often observed in great 
criminals. Circximstance upon circum- 
stance combined to fix tbe guilt upon him 
and upon him only. The remarkable 
tipped shoes, whose marks had been traced 
from the corpse to the cottage, which the 
village shoemaker and his neighbour the 
blacksmith, both identified as ordered by 
himself were actually found upon his feet ; a 
jacket, with stains, which, although partially 
washed out still bore traces of what the sur- 
geon, calledtoexamine the body, recognised 
as the ineflfectually removed marks of blood ; 
this jacket, still wet and known by twenty 
persons as William Prescott's usual dress, 
wasthrowncarelesslyinacomer; and under- 
neath it lay, equally well known, the axe 
which he was accustomed to use inhis labour, 
and which, besides corresponding exactly 
with the wound on tiie head, which had 
proved Michael Parr's death-blow, retained 
ghastly evidence of the deed. — " The gray 
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hairs yet stack to the heft !" From the 
moment that the pdice officer held up 
the axe, mute but eloquent accomplice of 
this awful deed, the doubt and pity which 
had before accompanied the search 
throughout the cottage, disappeared before 
the natural horror which such a crime 
awakened. The accused took no means 
to revive or awaken more favourable 
feelings. He sank upon the settle beside 
the hearth, whose untended embers had 
been long extinguished, in shivering 
silence; and when handcuffed to one o( 
the constables, and roughly commanded to 
follow, he seemed rather to obey the me- 
chanical impulse of the man to whom he 
was linked, than to apprehend the mean- 
ing of the words. 

Some amongst the villagers had observed 
the previous quarrel, as well as the parting 
of the lovers, and, more dead than alive, 
Lucy obeyed a summons to the inquest in 
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trembling silence ; and, deaf from excess of 
nervous irritation, tried vainly to hear and 
to comprehend the mild and soothing 
address of the official ftmctionary. Look- 
ing up for that purpose, she caught sight 
of William. The expression of his coim- 
tenance, his attitude, and the irons with 
which he was loaded, told her at a glance 
the dreadful truth. She listened to no 
questiqns, she waited for no pause, but, 
shrieking with fearful rapidity, "He is 
innocent ! He is innocent ! Beware how 
ye, too, commit murder !" she fell upon 
the floor in strong hysterics. From that 
hour many weeks of fever and delirium 
passed away, before she was restored to 
the agonizing consciousness that a verdict 
of wilful murder had been returned against 
William Prescott. 

This tragedy occurred just after the Lent 
Assizes had been holden at the county 
town, so that the prisoner had the ad- 
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vantage of a considerable spacq of time in 
whicli to seek such testimony as might 
counterbalance the strong chain of circum- 
stantial evidence upon which the verdict 
of the inquest had been founded. And 
after the immediate and fierce indignation 
had subsided, the usual re-action had taken 
place ; many began to balance the virtues 
of a life against the suspicions of an hour ; 
and offers were conveyed to the jail of what- 
ever money might be needed to trace the 
real criminal. Calmly and thankfully 
were they declined. Without confessing 
the crime, William Prescott seemed re- 
solved to abide the punishment. Even 
from one, the dearest, he had refused such 
proffers — refused even to admit her to his 
cell. 

"It is strange, Annie,'' said she, as 
they were walking together on a balmy 
May evening, when the sun, almost 
level with the horizon, shone upon 
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a row of weeping birches that crowned a 
bank coyered with gorse and broom — 
the light, magical in its effect, tinting 
the silver bam and golden tassels of the 
" lady of the woods" with a fairy lustre, 
that more than realized Turner's daintiest 
&ncies — ^^ it is passing strange that Wil- 
liam seems to take as much pains to pre- 
vent his Mends establishing Ids innocence 
as another might do to prevent the proof 
of guilt. Why, if it were, indeed, the 
poachers whom our good aunt Benham 
suspects — ^why for them should he throw 
his life away ? since, if he still persists in 
this silence, the lawyers say that nothing 
can save him. Well," continued she, in 
the same calm and resigned tone in which 
she had hitherto spoken, " I shall not sur* 
vive him long ! Do not cry so, dear Annie. 
In that certainty is my only comfort." 

"Nay, dearest sister," began Annie, 
when she was interrupted by a rustling 
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on the other side of the bank, accompanied 
by a renewal of that fearful barking, 
never heard save on that fearful night, 
from Chloe, the murdered keeper's favour- 
ite dog. 

A miserable man, lean, pallid unwashed, 
unshaven, ragged, starved, crawled forth, 
scarcely resisting the attacks of Chloe, 
whose furious assaults were restrained with 
difficulty by the trembling girls, and drag- 
ging himself to the feet of Lucy, demanded, 
in a tone of agony, " As you would save a 
sinful soul, tell me the truth, and the whole 
truth— if the murderer be not found, must 
WiUiam die ?" 

" As surely as I stand here," was the 
reply. 

'' Take me to the good vicar, drag me 
before the magistrates, let all the country 
hear me— bring them hither before I die" 
— and he fell back, as if already his last 
hour were come. 

VOL III. R 
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" This is what I have believed in my 
inmost heart," said Lucy, ^' ever since I 
have known that William's father had 
disappeared. Oh, Master Prescott !'' said 
she, as the old man, upon whose pallid 
face Annie had sprinkled cold water from 
a bright spring by the way-side, was once 
more reviving — '^ oh, Master . Prescott, 
clear, if you can, your innocent son! I 
always knew that he was innocent !" 

The old man spoke with effort and 
difficulty : — " We met that night in the 
coppice. I had gone there to ascertain 
the girth of one particular tree. He 
seized me, pretending to take me for a 
poacher ; knocked me down, spumed me, 
being down ; and, when I rose, maddened 
by his insults, the axe was in my hand, 
and in my frenzy, I struck at him as if I 
had been felling an oak ; — then came my 
noble boy — ^he dragged me away, and 
made me promise not to surrender myself. 
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Oh, Miss Lucy, bring witnesses, bring 
officers to carry me to prison ! Think, if 
I should die without clearing my boy !" 

And that night the miserable father did 
die ; but not until,before competent autho- 
rities, he had established the innocence of 
his son. 
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THE LOST MAGPIE. 

" Who would give a bird the Ke ?" 

Shakspese. 

I DO not know whether in the list of 
organs which figure upon the skuU-maps 
in the system of Doctors Grail and Spurz- 
heim, there be any which, being translated, 
(for of a verity the language of phrenology 
needs translation) would indicate a fond- 
ness for animals. Most assnredly, if no 
such propensity be therein marked, it is 
an important omission, and should be 
supplied forthwith; for that such an . 
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inclination does exidt most strongly in 
nnmberless individuals of both sexes, and 
is often developed under the most extra- 
ordinary disadvantages, is as certain and 
fSar more frequent than the prodigies in 
music and painting, in languages and in 
calculation, the Mozarts, the Correggios, 
the admirable Crichtons, and American 
boys, those wonders of learning, of science, 
and of art, whose Uves crowd our biogra- 
phical dictionaries, and whose heads (as 
handed down in books and portraits) form 
the triumph of the phrenologist. 

Separate from the fondness for animals 
generally, and more distinctive and 
engrossing perhaps than any other species 
of that very engrossing propensity, is the 
passion for birds. Boys axe liable to it as 
a class ; and so they say is that particular 
order of single women ungallantly termed 
old maids. It prevails a good deal in 
certain callings, chiefly among sedentary 



i 
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artisans, such as tailors, shoemakers, and 
hairdressers in provincial towns. A bar- 
ber in Belford Regis is amongst the most 
eminent fanciers of the profession, and 
wins aU the prizes at canary-shows for 
twenty miles round. , 

Also the taste is apt to run in families, 
descending from father to son through 
many generations. Ours, for instance, 
happens to be so distinguished. My 
grandfather had an extensive aviary, and 
was a celebrated breeder of the whole 
tribe of song-birds ; and his brother, my 
grand-uncle, is even now remembered as 
the first importer of the nightingale into 
Northumberland. He had two in cages 
which he kept for several years, to the 
unspeakable delight of the neighbourhood, 
who used to crowd around his hospitable 
door to listen to their matchless note — 
one of the few celebrated things in the 
world which thoroughly deserves its 
reputation. 
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My dear father was no degenerate 
descendant of his bird-loving progenitors. 
How well I remember his telling me under 
what circumstances he first went to the 
play. When a little boy at a preparatory 
school at Hexham, a strolling company 
visited the town ; arid being about to get 
up "The Padlock," (recommended, I 
suppose, by the fewness of the characters,) 
and in great distress for a bullfinch, a 
property essential to Leonora's song, — 

" Say little foolish fluttering thing, 
Whither, ah whither would you wing 
Your airy flight ?" 

the manager, having heard that he posses- 
sed a tame bullfinch, came to him to 
request the loan ; which he granted with 
characteristic good humour, and received 
in return from the grateful manager a free 
admittance for the season. Fancy the 
pride and delight of the boy in' seeing 
his favourite figuring upon the stage, and 
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hearing the applause of the audience as he 
perched upon the prima donna's finger! 
This must have been considerably above 
eighty years ago ; and (for in this respect, 
as well as in his general kindness, ^^ the 
boy was father to the man") the fancy 
remained all his life in fall force and 
constant exercise. There is scarcely any 
sort of bird that comes within the compass 
of moderate means which he has not 
possessed at one period or another. Once 
during the twenty years that we lived in 
a large country-house, with its spacious 
lawn, its extensive paddock, and noble 
piece of water, he assembled a great 
quantity of domestic game, if such a 
phrase be admissible; pretty speckled 
partridges — ^too pretty to be eaten ; phea- 
sants of all varieties, from the splendid 
English bird to its eastern rivals, the gold 
and the silver ; and a large assortment of 
water-fowl, from the queenly swan down 
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to the trim little Dutch teal. King Charles 
himself never had a more extensive collec- 
tion^ or took greater delight in tending 
and cherishing his feathered subjects. 

But these half-civilized savages proved 

« 

attractive to two orders of miscreants, — 
poachers pursued them by day and thieves 
by night ; and dead or alive, shot or stolen, 
the domesticated partridges and tame wild 
ducks gradually disappeared. To them 
succeeded all manner of curious poultry. 
Peacocks, pied and white, together with 
that commoner but most gorgeous bird, 
who flaunts his starry train over the grass, 
and whose graceful vanity so becomes his 
stately beauty, adorned our farm-yard; 
accompanied by Muscovy ducks, Poland 
fowls, Friezland hens, crested bantams, 
and so forth. Then followed pigeons of 
all denominations. Fantails, pouters, 
carriers, nuns, and dragons, crowded our 
dovecote. But somehow or other our ill 
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luck continued. The poultry had a trick 
of dying, and the pigeons flew away ; so 
that my father resolved to confine himself 
to the aviary, and took to breeding cana- 
ries, and had the honour of carrying away 

» 

the prize for three birds of the three 
orthodox kinds, jonque, jpied, and mealy, 
from nearly two hundred competitors. 

Long, too long, would it be to tell of all 
the smaller songsters, the larks, linnets, 
thrushes, and blackbirds ; the bullfinches, 
goldfinches, and " all the finches of the 
grove ;" as well as of the owls, hawks, 
crows, and ravens, the birds of day and 
the birds of night, which have at different 
times occupied his attention. Suffice it 
to say, that fifteen years last August, our 
feathered family consisted t)f two nightin- 
gales, one of which had been in our 
possession for sixteen months, singing all 
day (for in a cage the nightingale only 
sings during daylight), with matchless 
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strength and power, from the first of 
October to the last of June ; a piping 
bullfinch, a linnet, two starlings, and the 
magpie whose adventures and accomplish- 
ments form the subject of this true 
history. 

Amongst our infinite variety of fea- 
thered bipeds, the class, which in default of 
a better name, I shall take leave to deno- 
minate talking-birds, had been upon the 
whole the most distinguished. Even I, 
who, partly, on account of the tragical 
termination of many of our pets, partly 
because I so dearly love freedom and the 
greenwood, that all the hemp-seed and 
groundsel in the world would never, I am 
sure, reconcile me to a cage, did not so 
heartily sympathise in this taste of my dear 
father's as I did in most of his other pur- 
suits — even I, albeit no bird fancier, could 
not help being occasionally diverted by 
the saucy chattering jays, starlings, and 
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jackdaws, which it was the especial delight 
of that saucy, chattering, diverting, person- 
age, Master Ben, our factotum (groom, 
gardener, page, and jester), to bring about 
the place. 

Pre-eminent over all other talking-birds, 
and unrivalled since the days of Vert-vert, 
was the magpie in question. He, for a 
wonder, was not of Ben's importing*. 
Whence he came nobody knew, although 
the old molecatcher, who was also the pa- 
rish sexton, and whom he followed for a 
whole hour in the twilight as he was set- 
ting his traps to catch an underground 
enemy that infested my pansy-beds, alter- 
nately shouting to him by his name of 
Peter Tomkins, in one ear, and imitating 
the tolling of a bell in the other, insinuated 
to me, with a look of great horror, " that 
the fewer the questions asked upon that 
subject the better } the creature certainly 
was no better than he should be. Nobody 
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could tell for whom that bell would toll 
next." And off shuffled poor Peter, fan- 
cying himself a doomed man. 

For certain, Mag's first appearance had 
been somewhat in character with the good 
sexton's suspicions. He had hopped 
down the walk and stopped opposite the 
glass-door of our garden-room, where we 
were sitting with several friends, and one 
amongst them happened to inquire the 
hour. " What's o'clock ?" reiterated Mag, 
in a soft, slow, distinct voice; " Half-past 
four." And upon consulting watches, and 
that very true time-teller, the sim, as he 
threw his beams upon the old dial, half- 
past four it was ; and everybody stared at 
the bird, as he stood upon one leg, with 
his head a little on one side, looking very 
knowing and exceedingly ragged anddirty, 
as your tame magpie is apt to do. Every- 
body stared at the bird, etnd laughed, and 
said that it was a strange coincidence, as 
everybody does say, upon such occasions. 
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Mag's further proceedings were in keep- 
ing with his oracular entree. A saucy 
bird he was, and a mischievous, singing, 
whistling, sneezing, coughing, blowing his 
nose, laughing, crying, knocking at doors, 
ringing at bells, thieving, and hiding with 
singular dexterity. He caught up and 
repeated with remarkable facility all that 
was said, and really seemed as if he un- 
derstood its piu^ort. For instance, I one 
day said to him, *^ Mag, if you bite my 
finger, I will never give you any more 
fruit or sugar." And although I regularly 
did feed him every day with sugar and 
fruit, mine were the only fingers in the 
house that remained unbitten. He cer- 
tainly, too, could apply names to their 
right owners. One of his great delights 
was to simimon all the servants about him ; 
sometimes in his own soft distinct tone — 
sometimes by imitating with a wonderful 
cleverness, my voice, or his master's. 
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^^ Ben ! John ! Martha ! Lucy ! Marianne ! 
And, when he had got them all around 

him, " Go," he would say, " Go to ;" 

and when everybody was expecting some- 
thing as naughty as Yert-vert would have 
said, after his voyage in the coche d'eau 
had contaminated his manners, he would 
suddenly break into a laugh, and finish his 
sentence with "Go to Jerusalem ! Go to 
Jerusalem !" He never failed to call over 
this beadroU of names at least once a^day, 
and if the wrong person answered, Lucy 
for Marianne, or Martha for Lucy, he 
would stamp his little foot and scold, and 
storm, and refuse to be pacified, until the 
offender begged pardon and asked him to 
begin his catalogue again. Sometimes he 
added the dogs to the list, .and the grey- 
hounds—a simple, credulous, innocent 
race — readily answered to his call. Once, 
and but once, he took in my lamented 
Flush, a beautiful little brown cocking spa- 
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niel, a greater pet even than himself^ and 
infinitely more sagacious. " Flush !" said 
Mag, with an imitation of my voice that 
was even startling ; aod Flush, who was 
looking forward to our evening walk, threw 
down his bone and ran to answer the sum- 
mons. " Flush 1" repeated Mag, in the 
same tone, with a nod and a laugh I In 
my life I never saw such a mixture of 
shame and anger as my beautiful pet's large 
bright eyes exhibited. Mag tried the 
trick again. But it failed. The perfect 
good faith of the gentle and faithful little 
creature, who, never deceiving, could not 
suspect deceit, had enabled the knavish 
bird to cheat him once ; but the imposition, 
once detected, became, so far as Flush was 
concerned, altogether powerless. 

Nevertheless there was no resistinga cer- 
tain degree of liking for the poor bird, whose 
tricks of drollery — ^for every day he came 
out with something fresh — ^really seemed 
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inexhaustible. He had a cage, to which, 
being generally fed there, he frequently- 
retired of his own free will. One day, 
however, he was missing ; that tongue of 
his was a thing to be missed, just as the 
near neighbours of a mill or church- 
steeple would soon feel the absence of the 
clapper and the chimes. He had left the 
premises more than once before, and had 
led Ben and John a dance amongst all the 
trees and cottages of Aberleigh — ^appear- 
ing and disappearing — now on the groimd 
and now on the house-top, playing at bo- 
peep among the roofs and chimneys in a 
manner more provoking than words can 
tell ; so that Ben, after fairly lodging his 
new straw hat on the branches of a pear- 
tree, from the topmost bough of which 
Mag, swinging much at his ease, had 
thought fit to hail him with his usual 
" How d' ye do. Master Ben?" had fairly 
given up the chase in despair. 

s 
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Once^ twice, thrice, had Mag eloped ; 
but then the tricksy spirit had never fSailed 
to make itself audible ; and even when^ 
apon one occasion, he had absented him- 
self for one entire night, he had taken 
care to re-appear in the morning at Ben's 
bed-room window with his nsnal tap, tap, 
against the glass, and the grave business- 
like summons — " Past six o'clock, Ben ! 
Time to get up !'' wherewith he was wont, 
as regularly as the clock struck, to awaken 
that trusty domestic. » 

Only the Tuesday before, Mag had been 
absent for a longer period than common ; 
but, directed by a singular noise of fierce 
and angry jabbering, something like the 
scolding of a woman in a passion, he had 
been discovered in a field at the bottom of 
the garden, engaged in a furious disputation 
with two wild birds of his own species 
earnestly defending a bare and dirty bone, 
his own property doubtless, from the incur- 
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sions of these intruders. That Madge had 
fought with other weapons than his tongue, 
and been worsted — that he was very glad 
when our approach frightened away his 
opponents — was quite plain ; but they 
being gone, he gladly followed us home in 
the opposite direction, and had, up to this 
unfortunate Friday (for it was upon this day 
of ill luck that we missed our poor bird), 
conducted himself with a degree of pru- 
dence and discretion that showed him to 
have taken warning by his contest and 
discomfiture. 

On thatFriday, however, he was missing 
from noon to night; the next morning 
dawned — six o'clock struck — ^but no mag- 
pie tapped at the window to call Ben ; he 
was neither in the house or the garden, on 
the trees or the chinmeys. That the poor 
bird was lost seemed indisputable ; and so 
strong was the general impression of his 
attachment to us, and of his sagacity, that 

s 2 
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vre were pretty generally convinced that 
he must have been stolen. Who might 
be the thief was not so easy to determine. 
Aberleigh is situated upon a well-fre- 
quented road leading from one great town 
to another, and our cottage stood in the 
centre of the village street. Moreover, 
holding a sort of middle station between 
the gentry, to whom we belonged by birth, 
and habits, and old associations, and the 
country-people, almost our equals in for- 
tune, who all resorted to my dear father 
for advice and assistance in their little dif- 
ficulties, there was scarcely a person within 
ten miles who did not occasionally pay a 
visit to our habitation. Then Ben's ac- 
quaintance ! gardeners, gamekeepers, crick- 
eters, grooms ! Ben Imew the wholfe 
country. And although it would be ra- 
ther too affronting to suspect one's friends 
and acquaintances of thievery, yet they 
amongst whom the magpie was deservedly 
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popular had of course contributed to dif* 
fuse its reputation. 

On that unlucky Friday, too, we had 
had even more visitors than common. 
Two or three sets of people had come from 
London by Railway; five or six neigh- 
bouring femilies had called ; the coursing- 
season was coming on, and two or three 
brace of greyhounds had been bought by 
their respective owners to be compared with 
our dogs; a flower-show was approaching, 
and half-a-dozen gardeners had been back- 
ward and forward amongst zinnias and 
dahlias; a cricket-match was pending, and 
the greater part of the two elevens had 
come to arrange the day and the hour; 
one constable had arrived for orders to 
send off an encampment of gipsies who. had 
established themselves in Woodcock lane, 
and another had come for a warrant to 
take up a party of vagrants caught in the 
fact of poaching, aiid suspected of sheep- 
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stealing at Hinton-Down. Who was the 
thief was still a mystery ! But when day 
after day passed over, and no tidings 
arrived of our bird, that he was stolen 
became the firm conviction of our whole 
fisimily. 

Sorry, however, as we were for the 
merry, saucy, little creature, whose spirit 
of enjoyment and activity of intellect 
seemed so disproportioned to his diminutive 
.orm and his low rank in the scale of living 
beiugs, still the recollection began to wear 
away; and when at the expiratidu of a 
week, we sallied forth to partake of a 
dejeuner in the beautiful grounds of 
Aberleigh Great House, our domestic 
calamity was, to say the truth, pretty 
nearly forgotten. 

Never was a more delightful little party 
than assembled by the side of the clear 
brimming Loddon, on a glorious afternoon 
near the end of August. The day' was so 
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sultry that the tables were laid under 
some magnificent elms upon the lawn, 
forming with its adjuncts of picturesque 
architecture, of exquisite scenery, of lovely 
young women and thrice lovely children, 
a picture of gay and courtly elegance 
worthy of Watteau. 

The dejeuner, however, sumptuous and 
luxurious as it was, formed by no means 
the chief attraction of the day. Under the 
long lofty terrace, crowned with old fird 
and lime-trees, which forms the boundary 
of Aberleigh Park, the Loddon, spreading 
for nearly a mile into an almost lake like 
expanse, rivals the Thames in consequence, 
whilst it far surpasses it in beauty; and 
then, narrowing as it is spanned by the 
low arches of the bridge, glides alon^ 
amongst quiet water-meadows with a pas- 
toral seclusion and tranquillity which would 
have enchanted Izaak Walton. A row up 
this bright river was the express intention 
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of the party; and, accordingly, the grand 
question of oaxs orsouUs being decided, 
water baled out, rowlocks and thowls ex- 
amined, we set forth in three as pretty 
skiBfs as may be seen between Battersea 
and Putney Bridge; ourselves as merry 
and happy a set of people as are often 
assembled in this work-a-day world. 

Some were sailors— one especially, most 
worthy of that honoured name, which is 
the synonym of all that is frank and kind 
and true-hearted in man; and one, who by 
some mistake in destiny is not really a 
sailor, but who possesses all the attributes 
and almost the skill — some were sailors, 
some were soldiers, some gentlemen at 
large : but the charm of the party was felt 
to be the freight of one of the boats, con- 

< 

sisting of four lovely young women singing 
like nightingales, and, as it seemed, from 
the same impulse of a full and joyous 
heart, who went backward and forward 
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upon the water, spreading abroad melody, 
as the sun diffuses light or the roses their 
perfume. That craft was naturally looked 
to as the one from which we should derive 
moat pleasure, but we hardly on em- 
barking anticipated the kind of amusement 
which it was destined to afford. 

It so happened that one of their rowers 
was accidentally detained, and another 
compelled to take the management of the 
boat containing the children, so that our 
pretty songstresses fell to the charge of 
one solitary boatman, who, taking care 
that no real harm should befal them, 
seemed to find some diversion in plunging 
them and himself into small difficulties ; 
and, the rudder being unshipped, they, so 
to say, staggered about upon the water as 
if the boat were tipsy; now running 
aground upon an island, now taking a 
snag (to borrow a phrase current upon 
the Mississippi) ; now caught (by veil and 
bonnet) in the bushes upon one bank, 
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now entangled in tbe sedges upon the 
other, until the syrens of the Loddon, 
half.frightened and half-amused, mixed 
screams and squalls with the sweet strains 
of the Canadian boat-song, and shrieks of 
laughter with ** A boat, a boat unto the 
ferry." 

After shooting the bridge matters grew 
worse. They had sailed from harbour so 
long before our boat, that we had hitherto 
only looked and laughed at the strange 
tacks, voluntary and involuntary, which 
their skiff had taken. But now gallantly 
manned and ably steered, we shot ahead 
of them, drowning " Pescator del 'onde" 
by such a torrent of river wit as shall not 
be exceeded from Gravesend to Kew. 

At last, when, amid laughing and 
singing, and quiet enjoyment, the mists 
were rising in the meadows, and the 
moon looking down into that bright 
mirror the still smooth stream, we 
took our fair damsels in tow, and pre- 
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pared to return homeward. Looking up 
as we were about to shoot the centre 
arch of the bridge, I saw a strange vaga- 
bondising gipsy sort of light cart, that 
looked as if it had never paid any duty, 
passing above it ! and while our mermaids 
were singing with a delightful unity of 
their young voices, 

" Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber's chain has * 



"bound me,'^ they would have added, but 
that charm was broken by a well-known 
voice from above, which pronounced with 
startling distinctness, "Go, go, go, to 
Jerusalem ! '' 

Was it my magpie, or was it his- 
wraith ? 

Of course, by night, a good mile from 
our landing-place, and then a mile back 
again to the bridge, all search or enquiry 
was hopeless. I told the story when I got 
home, and found the whole village divided 
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in opinion. Some thought with me that 
the gipsies had hold of him ; some with 
my father that he had been stolen by the 
more regular thieves ; some thought that 
it was a trick; some that it was a mistake; 
aud some held with Peter Tomkins that 
the magpie was no magpie after all, but an 
incarnation of the Evil One in black and 
white plumage. 

Again was poor Mag forgotten, as one 
bright September morning we set forth 
towards Farnham, a pretty old-fashioned 
town overlooked by the bishop's palace, 
with its stately trees and extensive park, 
and famous for its hop-gardens, and for 
Mr. Garth's geraniums, where in one small 
greenhouse he rivals in splendour, although 
not in extent, Mr. Foster's exquisite collec- 
tion, and equals him inhospitality and kind- 
ness. It is something remarkable, I think, 
something pleasant as well as remarkable, 
and peculiar to our age and country, that 
two English gentlemen should surpass, by 
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the mere efltect of taste and skill, the eflPorts 
of the working gardeners, whose Uvelihood 
depends upon their flowers, with the strong 
stimulus of desire of gain on the one hand, 
and the enormous resources of wealth as 
lavished in the greenhouses of our great 
noblemen on the other. To raise a magni- 
ficent geranium is to increase and multiply 
beauty, and to strengthen and diffuse the 
feeling of the beautifiil in this work-a-day 
world. Art herself does little more. 

The road from Aberleigh to Famham 
passes through very pretty and very in- 
teresting scenery. We leave Strathfleld- 
saye and Silchester, emblems of the present 
and the past, to the right ; and Sir John 
Cope's magnificent old mansion of Brams- 
hill, and the parsonage at Heckfield, where 
Mrs. Trollope passed her early days, to 
the Idft. Then we pass through a succes- 
sion of wild woodland country to the little 
town of Odiham; plunging again into 
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forest-like glades, until we cross a high, 
barren, heathy ridge called the Hog's 
Back, the view from the top of which 
forms a superb and extensive panorama. 
Descending this long, steep, and lofty hill, 
we find ourselves once more amidst culti- 
vation ; quaint old-fashioned villages sunk 
deep in the valley, and patches of hop- 
gardens intersecting the fields. The hop- 
gatherers were busy in taking down and 
stripping the long poles, the English 
vintage ; and the bines hung like garlands 
in rich wreaths of leaves and flowers inter- 
twined one with another, and diffusing 
around the bitter racy aroma of the fragrant 
plant, dear to the lovers of mighty ale. A 
pretty scene it was and a stirring. We 
stopped the carriage at the gate to view it 
more closely, and listen to the gay jests 
and merriment of the many groups col- 
lected in the ground. There is something 
contagious in real hearty mirth, and Ben, 
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our driver, without knowing why, joined 
in the laugh. Apparently his peculiar 
laughter was recognised ; for in a moment 
we heard from the other side of the gate, 
'^ Ben ! how d' ye do, Ben ? Glad to see 
you. Master Ben ! Go to Jerusalem !" in 
Mag's most triumphant tones ; and this • 
time we did not hear in vain. We reco- 
vered our bird ; and long we possessed 
him, happiest, sauciest, and most sagacious 
of magpies. 



LITTLE DAVID: A COUESINa 

STORY. 

** Thy greyhounds are as swift as breathed stags." 

Shakespeare. 

Nothing can be more striking than the 
wild and uncultivated aspect of the country, 
the scanty sprinkling of towns and villages, 
and the primitive manners and appearance 
of the scattered inhabitants, which may 
occasionally be found within some fifty 
miles of the crowded sophisticated metro- 
polis, and almost within ken of that mighty 
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engine of civilization — that mighty anni- 
hilator of time and space — a raiboad. How 
long this happy state of things — ^for to 
those who delight in rural sights and' 
sounds, and dread the day when London 
and its suburbs shall quite stretch from sea 
to sea, a happy day it is— how long this 
pleasant anomaly may continue, I am not 
rash enough to prophesy; but at this 
present writing, with the clock on the 
stroke of twelve, and the chilly, windy, 
frosty, nineteenth of January stealing into 
a twentieth, chillier, windier, and frostier 
still, at this finger-nipping, cold-catching, 
beginning of the year of grace 185 — , I 
could point out half a dozen tracts of heath 
and woodland, as free from the contami- 
nation of city smoke, or city finery, as 
the mountains of Wales or the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

The spot, however, with which we ate 

more immediately concerned is a district 
VOL in. T 
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of Qxforddiire, divided from the gay nnd 
populous county of Berks, and the busy, 
thriying town of Belford B^is^ by one of 
the most beautifdl boondaries in her Ma- 
jesty's dominions, the Imnd tianslncent 
Thames. Ko sooner haye we passed the 
long stra^ling bridge, and left the riyer 
and its pretty yillage behind, than the 
roads become narrow and ragged, the 
banks shelving and broken, the hills abrapt 
and precipitous; the groyes and woods 
by the way side eiqpand into shaggy heaths, 
sinking into rude dells, and backed by 
antique forests, and the whole scenery as- 
sumes the wild and sylvan character of an 
old English chase. In early summer, 
when these commons, dotted by clumps of 
holly and hawthorn, and dimpled with 
glittering pools, are bordered by their 
deep beech woods, shining in the tender 
green of their young leaves — the irregular 
belt varied here and there by some huge 
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cherry tree starting jfrom the verdant mass, 
and covered with myriads of snowy blos- 
soms — ^the gromid beneath carpeted with 
wild flowers, from the rarest orchis to the 
commonest daisy — it is a pleasure of plea- 
sures to dally in those fragrant paths, and 
penetrate to the utmost depth of those 
moss-grown recesses; nor is the scene 
less beautiful in the still clearness of an 
October noon, when the first frost has 
given a golden tinge to the foliage of the 
beech, whilst the cherry trees have as- 
sumed that indescribable richness of colour- 
ing, which seems as if the fast falling 
leaves had been dyed in the rosy juice of 
the fi'uit. The boasted brightness of the 
American fall can scarcely exceed the 
vivid hues of the Oxfordshire "cherry 
country," after the earliest frosts of an 
English autumn. 

It is not, however, the lover of nature 

only who delights in this wild district. 

T 2 
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The sportsman, baffled by the garden- 
like cultivation and lawny enclosures of 
this swarming Berkshire of ours— whoso 
villas and villages, and village greens, 
some irreverent fox-hunter was once 
pleased to designate by the name of Clap- 
ham Common — ^luxuriates in the distant 
coverts of turfy hills to the north of the 
great river. Dear above all to the courser 
was that wild and open country, becoming 
wUder and more open with every mile ; 
the absence of hedgerows enchanted his 
eye, and the bleak wind, as, having sur- 
mounted the Lanton Eidges, he looked 
fairly across the valley to Hatherton Hill, 
never failed to gladden his heart : Hather- 
ton Hill being next perhaps to Compton 
Bottom the best place for trying a^ grey- 
hound in England; the very Newmarket 
of coursers. 

No wonder that the finding themselves 
on the road to this place of delight, some 
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twenty years aga, should exhilarate the 
spirits of two young country lads, who, 
driving a spirited horse in a light open 
carriage, and having charge of two or 
three brace of dogs belonging to a master 
who had gone an hour or two before to en- 
joy a few days' coursing with an intimate 
friend, conceived themselves amongst the 
happiest and most important of all human 
beings. The happiness was pretty equally 
shared ; the importance by no means so ; 
one of the pair, by name Master Ben, be- 
ing the real groom, valet, man of all work, 
factotum, and what not, to whom was de- 
legated the charge of carriage, horse, and 
dog, — whilst his comrade, who boasted the 
euphonious appellation of Tom, was only a 
deputy's deputy, hired for the nonce; 
moreover, Ben was eighteen, and thought 
himself a man — a mistake into which Tom, 
younger by two years, and shorter by two 
inches, could hardly fall ; Ben had a new 
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jacket, Tom an old one ; Ben had half-a- 
sovereign in his pocket, Tom half-a-crown ; 
Ben was a courser, and had been at Ha- 
therton, whilst Tom had not only never 
visited that classic ground of all sportsmen, 
but had actually never seen a greyhound 
run in his life. 

To do Ben justice, he did all he could to 
enlighten Tom's ignorance, at which he 
thought himself much scandalised, though 
whether, like many a greater man, he 
might not find some consolation in so fair 
an opportunity of laying down the law upon 
the subject without risk of question, may 
be doubted ; at all events, whatever could 
be done by talking of coursing, from the 
traditions of the late Lord Eivers's kennel, 
the some time monarch of that princely 
sport, to descriptions of Mr. Goodlake's, 
his successor in skill, in spirit, and in suc- 
cess, Ben performed con amove ; and be- 
tween eulogiums upon all the principal 
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dogs, with, historical accounts of their dif- 
ferent matches, and biographies of their 
several trainers, mixed with certain pro- 
phecies respecting the success of " their 
own stud" — ^to follow literally the gran- 
diose phrase of the lecturer — especially a 
yellow bitch called Marigold. In talk like 
this, diversified with occasional digressions 
respecting the good cheer of the house to 
which they were bound, and a few hints 
respecting a black-eyed dairy-maid, who 
seemed to rival Marigold in Ben's regard, 
the time sped pleasantly along. 

Ben had talking to keep him warm, and 
Tom had novelty and anticipation, and the 
indomitable spirit of enjoyment of a coun- 
try boy upon his first journey, sitting in a 
gentleman's carriage, and behind a gen- 
tleman's horse: less happily engrossed they 
might have been to find that the Decem- 
ber's night was closing in raw and cold, and 
that when, after climbing up a steep ascent, 
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they again got into the phaeton, tlie wind, 
which met them on the top, blew so fiercely 
as to render walking, if the less dignified, 
by very far the pleasantest mode of pro- 
gress. Matters were not mended when 
the shelving craggy banks, picturesquely 
clothed with wood, which had hitherto 
skirted the road, disappeared, and they 
found themselves on a wide open common, 
of a very irregular surface, with the young 
moon just showing her slender face in a 
dreary-looking piece of water at some dis- 
tance, and no shelter of any sort visible, so 
far as they could see. The wind blew 
colder and colder ; the very dogs, instead 
of keeping, as they had hitherto done, at 
the side of the carriage, seemed shrinking 
behind. 

'' Marigold P^ cried Ben. ^'Myrtle ! May- 
fly! Mangold! Whew! Marigold^ then. 
Whew — ew — ew ! ! !" And Ben uttered 
the shrill prolonged whistle, peculiar and 
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individual as an autograpli, with wHcli lie 
had been wont to summon his favourite. 

"Whew — ew — ew! ! !" resounded from 
the bottom of the hill. 

Ben was no coward, and the days of 
ghosts are over (besides, who ever heard 
of a ghost whistling?), nevertheless, he was 
a little startled ; and when Tom, profess- 
ing to believe it an echo, drily desired him 
to try it again — an injunction which he 
mechanically obeyed — the whistle had, so 
to say, a shake, which, if it could have 
been executed at will, would have had 
considerable value in a musical point of 
view. It's a great pity that mere letter- 
press can give no idea of the sound ; but, 
although we must fail in the delineation, 
yet a most exact copy did arise this time 
from midway up the hill, continuing at in- 
tervals, mixed with slight variations, until 
at length a small figure, with the whole 
pack of missing dogs scampering aroimd 
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him, appeared at the top of the ascent; 
and Tom (for the hero of the whistle had 
stopped the horse from more motives pro- 
bably than he could easily have enume- 
rated) exclaimed, in a tone between 
amazement and disappointment, — 

"Why, it's only Httle David, after aU ! '» 
" Only David ! '^ rejoined Ben, giving 
vent to another half-whistle, checked pretty 
hastily, as the efltect of the last glanced 
over his recollection; "David ! why it really 
is that little rascal, and the wretched 
pigmy of an animal that Marigold is tossing 
over and over can be nothing but his dog 
Spider. I knew that he was dying to 
come, but to see him here, twenty miles 
from home, with eight good miles before us 
before we get to a house, and he all in 
rags and without a farthing in his pocket — 
poor tatterdemallion ! — ^to pay for a bed or 
a supper when we do get to Hatherton ; 
hang it, Tom, there's spunk in the little 
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creature, is not there ? Suppose we take 
him on with us, eh? Master likes his 
pluck, and he'll be useful to help hold the 
dogs. Here, you sir ! jump up here, can't 
you ; how came you to bring that dwarfish 
cur of yours with you ? do you think we 
are going to course rats and mice, or to 
run against spaniels and terriers ? or, for 
the matter of that, how came you here 
yourself? Get in, I say; jump !'' 

And with a sly whistle, ostensibly ad- 
dressed to the greyhounds in general, and 
to Spider and Marigold in particular, but 
into which, in spite of his gratitude for 
Ben's condescension, he could not resist 
the temptation of infusing some slight 
reminiscence of the above-mentionedshake, 
little David did jump into the phaeton ; and, 
animated by their past adventure, (nothing 
is pleasanter than a brief puzzle, with the 
least dash in the world of a fright, when 
once it is happily over,) the three drove on 
in tenfold glee. 
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Little David, dwarf and tatterdemallion 
as Ben had justly called him, was a well-- 
known, and, to say the truth, a popular 
inhabitant of our good village of Aberleigh. 
The poor boy was an orphan, and how old 
he was, who were his parents, or to whom, 
they being dead, he might be said to 
belong, were questions which nobody gave 
themselves the trouble to ask. Whether 
he had such a superfluity as a surname, 
was doubtful. I question whether he 
knew it himself, or whether it had ever 
occurred to him to make the enquiry. 
" Little David," was distinction enough 
for him. All that was known of his his- 
tory was, that he had been placed by some 
long-past overseer with an old parish nurse, 
and that when the vestry claimed him as a 
denizen of the workhouse. Dame Butler, 
a lonely and childless woman, had become 
so strongly attached to the friendless boy 
that she refused to part with him, and in 
spite of the remonstrances of the parish 
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authorities, and the still more urgent 
pinchings of poverty and age, had con. 
trived to support him until he could earn 
his own living. "Wonderfully soon did 
that happen. David vindicated the af- 
fection of his protectress by his industry 
and good conduct. When other children 
are hardly trusted to take care of their own 
limbs, he began to be useful in their little 
manage; and whilst the other brats of the 
village were thinking of nothing but get- 
ting into mischief and out of scrapes, he 
was already watching sheep, driving pigs, 
and keeping birds from the com for the 
farmers ; milking cows, feeding poultry, and 
churning butter for their wives ; helping, 
now in the whoplwright's shop, now in the 
ropeyard, now at the forge; tending the 
curate's flowers, holding the vicar's horse, 
and running errands for everybody. Never 
was so trusty or so alert an assistant ! 
Never, since the time of Pttck^ (and really 
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Dayid was not much bigger than the po- 
pular notion of that esprit folletj was so 
vivacious or so diligent a little messenger. 
No opportunity of turning a penny in an 
honest way came amiss to him ; and by the 
time he was as high, to use Ben's mode of 
mensuration, as MarigoWs shoulder, at 
which time he might by a rough compu- 
tation be about eleven years old, he had 
&irly repaid Dame Butler's kindness by 
earning nearly enough, not merely for his 
own subsistence, but for hers. 

Of all his ways of winning money, how- 
ever, that in which David most delighted 
was the hard work called sporting — ^which, 
to that half of the world which calls itself 
the wiser sex, has a fascination so univer- 
sal, that it must in them, as in the nobler 
races of animals who minister to the pas- 
sion, be inborn and intuitive. When still 
in feminine habiliments, and little bigger 
than a full-grown infant, it occurred to 
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David, then exerting himself as aufe-de- 
camp to a tall scarecrow in j&ightening the 
birds from a field of wheat, to see in a 
water furrow a hare on her form. The 
field was by the roadside; Ben, already 
known to the urchin by sight and name, 
happened to pass ; the boy pointed to the 
hare : Ben galloped off to fetch his master 
and the dogs ; a fine run was the conse- 
quence ; and the love of the sport never 
from that hour flagged or dwindled in 
David's bosom. As soon as he was old 
enough to keep up with the party, he was 
employed to lead the dogs, to help the 
spaniels in beating hedges, to find hares 
sitting — in short, to form one of the busy, 
joyous train, called a coursing pai-ty ; and he 
soon became as well acquainted with the 
greyhounds, and nearly as good a judge of 
their various merits, as Ben himself. 

By accident he had even become pos- 
sessed of a greyhound in his own person. 
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One evening in the spring preceding the 
date of our story, a poor, scared, half- 
starved creature, apparently only two or 
three months old, was driven by some idle 
boys into a small court in front of Dame 
Butler's cottage. David, tender-hearted 
to all animals, rated the children, and 
called the frightened, trembling puppy, in 
a tone which, with the remarkable instinct 
by which dogs at once recognize their 
j&iends, the poor little thing immediately 
obeyed. The remains of a basket were 
about her neck ; she had evidently escaped 
from some coach or railway, and wandered 
about probably for days. After having 
satisfied his conscience by making inqui- 
? ries at Belford, David, attached to his 
foundling — ^the first living thing he had 
ever called his own — from the sense of 
benefit conferred and the poor creature's 
fond gratitude, prevailed with some diffi- 
culty on his good old grumbling nurse to 
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receive Spider (by which exceedingly ple- 
beian name he chose to designate her) as 
an inmate. 

Never were dog and master better pro- 
portioned to each other. Spider was far 
more like an Italian than an English grey- 
hound, and, dwarfed probably by her early 
misadventure, did really seem fitter, as 
Ben said, to pursue " rats and mice, and 
such small deer," than to run after a full- 
grown hare ; and, as to permitting him to 
try Ixer speed against Marigold^ a presump- 
tuous wish which David had been rash 
enough to hint at, the thing was too dero- 
gatory to be thought of. It would be like 
matching a Shetland pony against a race- 
horse. 

It was not even without many rebukes 

for bringing such a lap-dog, and many 
injunctions to remember that he must 
make everybody understand that Spider 
did not belong to " our stud," that Ben 
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suffered David to bring his lap-dog (the 
most iigiuious name that he . could think 
of) along with them. He eveu snubbed, 
Tom for venturing to assert that she would 
be pretty if she were rather bigger. To 
all which contumelies, littl^ David, who 
had received many kindnesses from Ben^ 
to say nothing.of the. pxesei^t cast, made 
no worse answer than a whistle. . i * 
Brightly shone the son on Hatherton: 
Hill, when, on the second morning after 
their journey, horse, and dog, and man, 
properly rested and refreshed, sallied forth 
for a long day's diversion. It was a gay 
and gallant sight : the hospitable host, 
surrounded by his own fine family, his 
troops of friends, and train of grooms and 
keepers, upon that magnificent eminence, 
forming a panorama, for extent and for 
historical interest, such as shall hardly 
be paragoned in the south of England. 
And the sport was Worthy of the scene* 
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^ever vere such hares ; never were such. 

Idogs ! Marigold beat Nestor ; and Ben 

-was beside himsel£ And little David, 

•who had never befoife seen coursing upon 

the Downs, David was crazy ! It seemed 

incredible that so mi&eh noise— for to the 

honour of coursing be it said, there is nt) 

noisier pastime— could come from so' sm^ 

iSi body* -^ ^*^' *^^^ ji^jw X.S w 4 

' sAt'iast, ajteriost and- guest ^had beCTi 

alteriiately ^^to/ and vanquished in tJSSe 

friendly ' strife, and after iotoe half- dozeSi 

of the neighbouring gentlemen had also 

breathed their greyhounds, an -Went oc- 

•oto^ whieh^utan unexpected sind iiost 

unintended check to the gaiety of ^the 

meeting. Sir John H[afiBWo6d,'one-df the 

greatest coursers in England, %ho was 

known to be on a visit to a nei^hbburing 

i nobleman, suddenly appeared, Attended by 

a vast retinue of trainers/ and grooms, and 

vdog-boys, and a stud of some twenty brace 
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of greyhounds ; and advancing most cour- 
teously to the party, hoping that he should 
not be considered as an intruder if he pre- 
ferred a request to try the speed of one or 
two of his dogs against some of those 
present. There was one which he parti- 
cularly wished to try against the fleetest 
that could be found, as he intended to run 
him the next week for the cup at Deptford 
Inn, and another that had just won the 
goblet at Swaffham. If any gentleman 
would favour him with slipping a good 
dog against one of these, he should think 
himself much honoured. 

" Whew 1" quoth Ben. Ben was dumb- 
founded ; and, to say the truth, his betters 
were rather taken aback. Something one 
muttered about Marigold having cut her- 
self, and another about Nestor having al- 
ready run two courses; and the Lord of the 
Manor was about to couple a most cour- 
teous refusal of the challenge with a 
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request that Sir John would run as many 
of his own dogs upon the hill as he chose, 
when, to the unutterable astonishment of 
the whole field, little David led Spider up 
to the training groom, and boldly proposed 
to run her against the dog who was about 
to be entered at Deptford Inn. 

^^Whew — ew — ^w!" quoth Ben, with 
redoubled energy. 

The groom, a tall man mounted upon a 
tall horse, looked down upon David with 
the sort of scornful astonishment with 
which the giant may be supposed to have 
eyed the noted " Jack'' of the nursery 
legend, and vouchsafed no reply; but his 
master, a thoroughly well-tempered and 
kindly person, after enquiring to whom 
the pretty little creature belonged, and 
hearing from David's chief patron and 
protector the story of the boy and his dog, 
ordered Harebrain — ^between whom and 
Spider there was nearly the same dispro- 
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^rtion as . between the groom and her 
' master— ^to bei put into the slips. ^ 

" Whew !" said Ben again, " She's 
really pretty. If she should beat, now I 
David and she belong to our party. It's 
only, right to back'.'emup. Hark ye, you 
sir upon the great horse, I'll bet you half 
a crown upon the little 'un;" shouted he, 
as a hare being found, they were led to a 
bottom, which, as the hare was sure to 
make for the steep ascent, was peculiarly 
favourable to the smaller dog. 

"Done!" responded the tall groom, 
grinning. "Has any one else a mind for 
a bet ? or will you venture another half 
crown, comrade ? " 

" No !" said Ben, who indeed had only 
made this bet in a spirit of good fellow- 
ship, by way of encouragement to David 
and protection to a dog who came with his 
party. "No more bets, thank ye! Ah, 
she's off! Now, Spider .^" 
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" Kow, HarebramP^ shouted the grooms 
and dog-boys» , But not long did they 
shout* Harehrain^ used, to the slips and 
eagQr for the sport, had been nearly a yard 
a-head at first starting.. But the bitch had 
passed him like; lightning, strained up 
tiie hiU side, gained upon the dog at every 
stride, and had finally turned and killed 
her hyar^ without Harebrain's coming, in 
for a turn. / . . ( / 
: ^^^V^Tiew-T-ew — ew I" quoth Ben. "I 
beg your pardon, David, for doubting the 
bitch, She'^.j a goo4. 'un,. sure enough; 
and I'm half a crowa^rich^r than I thought 
I^was., Don't go. ma4:. about it, though, 
David ; nor doiji't eat /SJpzifeir up !? . 
. "It must be. all accident,!' cried the 
training groom, after honourably disbuM- 
ing Ben's money. " Have you a mind to 
run her again, my little man ? Double or 
quits, sir?" 

''Ay! ay!" cried Davids 

••• ' . ~ ,•• •" .• 
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* Ay I ay !" said Ben. 

" The latter worthy was however about 
to demur a little, when, instead of the can- 
didate for the cup at Deptford Inn, he 
found them slipping the winner of the 
Swaffham gohlet. But David stopped him. 

"Let her run their best," said he; 
" you'll see she'll beat them." 

And beat them she did, after a longer 
course and a more decided triumph. And 
Sir John won the cup after all, not indeed 
with Harehrain^ but with Spider^ alias 
Heleriy whom he purchased of her master 
at so high a rate, that little David returned 
to Aberleigh a moneyed man, with a for- 
tune in the savings'-bank, a new suit for 
himself, and a new gown for Dame Butler. 
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" These volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personages. He 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, first, under Lord llockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, 
but there are also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenville's letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince's party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King's illness.'^ — The 
Times. 

** A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord 
Grenville, of the days of the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
ending with 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the King — the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efibrts of 
the discarded ministers to force, themselves again into office — the great con- 
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iti'tntional question of the Re^ncj which arose upon the King's disastrous malady 
— the conte&t upon that question between tlie heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon \he great European war, — these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care 
from all eyes hut those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Backingham has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour — ^not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of lustorical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages ; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal funily, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelbnme, North, Thurlow, Looirhborough, Fox, I^tt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, FitzwiUiaro, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmes- 
burVf'WilberforceiBurdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the fiereafords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Welleslcys, Ac." — Morning Herald. 

" These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently Ijcen brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the close 
of 1 799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelbumc Ministry, the stormy 
career of tlie Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt's first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Foi 
in withdrawing from Shclbume and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the aflfiEdrs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Uniou, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c, the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest." — Examiner, 

" This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the difi'erent parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which tha leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indisated — the result being a happy combination ot 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record.'' — John Bull 

** These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian." — Britannia. 



HISTORY AND BIOGBAPHY. 



LOED GEORGE BENTINCK: 

A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

B7 THE BIGHT HOST. B. DISBAFiTiT, M^. 

FnTTH AND Cheaper Edition, Revised. Post 8yo. lOs. 6d. 



From Blackwood's Magazine. — ** This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilUant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a viyacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.'' 

From The Dublin University Magazine. — "A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufficient to invest it 
with both — the combination surrounds it vdth. peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment vrith 
the calmness of the critic." 

From The Morning Herald. — ^* Mr. Disraeli*s trSmte to the memory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
Ko one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a Mend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned vnth some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 



LORD PALMERSTON'8 OPINIONS 

AND POLICY; 

AS MINISTER, DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 

DURING MORE THAN FORTY TEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 

1 y. 8V0., with Portrait, I2s. 

^* This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman." — Chroniek. 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures ci our country during more 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annaisr We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal." — Standard. 
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I 4 HURST AND BLACKETT*S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSORT OP HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIH. 

BT HISS PABDOE, 
Author of "Louis XIV. and the Court of France, in the 17th Century," &c. 
Second Editiox. 3 Urge toIs. 8 to., with Fine Portrmito. 



" A fascination book. The historv of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie cle Metlicis could onlr be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate Queen ha^ found Ixnh these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combininflr the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the 'frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Guizot/ has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.*' — Daily Newg. 

" A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unusual 
amount of industry and research.'* — Morning Chronicle. 

'SV careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Post, 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of ron:ance been more intimately blended with the facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biograpliy the grapliic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoc's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description." — John BulL 

" A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been vrritten ; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV«, 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. dc la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we Uve in." — Ithutrated Newt, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE 

BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSU, AND GERMANY. 

WRITTEN" BT HERSELF, 
And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbribok. 

3 Tols. Post Syo. 31 8. 6d. 



The Baroness d'Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtainiug information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest, 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony— 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufflers, de la YalUere, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and de Polignac — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Krudener, Madame Geoflrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — ^with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Yestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais^ 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de I'Ep^e, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

** The Baroness d'Oberkirch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here given to the pablic, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Memoirs are filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 
princes and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Heyolntion, the hook 
is the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant ; and as such, besides its minor 
value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value as a work of information, which, in 
the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost incalculable." — Obaeroer. 

"Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be. at all times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d*Oberkirch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed."— Sjram<fi«r. 

" An intensely interesting autobiography." — Morning Chronicie, 

'* A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 
genAid popularity." — Daily News. 

" One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced."—- JoAn Bull, 



6 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW FUBLICATIONS. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.KS., 

WITH A MEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CIURACTER. 

B7 GEOBGS MAOTLT^ATN', V.B.G.S^ 

Author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Sdence," &c 

Second Edition. 2 y. post 8vo., with Portrait. 2l8. 

" A memoir of high professional and general interest." — Afommg- Post, 

''These memoirs convey a pjaphic, and, we helieTe, f&ithful picture of the 
celebrated John Abcrncthy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and ifill 
afford to the general reader nmch instruction and entertainment."—- j^^ra/flT. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. ' The professional m^ i^ 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of mediciiie of 
oar own or of any other age — the student of intellectual science the progpresa of a 
tmly profound philosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Abonethy's memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it 'has found 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently, in giving tiie history of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter ia 
excellent : so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly." — Standard, 
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THE LITEEATUEE AND EOMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITTTTINO A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LrTE&ATURB OF rWBDBlT, 
DI j.<«MARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THS 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TAI.S8, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAX SONOSy 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BT 'WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 21a. 

« English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public -will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tsdes, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.'^-r-^n. 

'* A book full of information — ^and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 
The translations — especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted vdth spirit and taste.'' — Athe/u^m, 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

MAJOR GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 

ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 
SDITED BT J. H. STOGQUXlIiXlB, ESQ.. 

At the request of the Daughters of the late General, from Private Papers and 
Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 8yq., with Portrait. 



MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

BY THE COTJir T F. DE OASTETiTiANB. 2 vols. 21s. 

<< We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canr(>bert, Lamoriciere, and St. Amaud are brour^ t prominently 
before the reader." — Examiner, 

" These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — 
Sunday Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

** The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States' soldier in time of 
peace." — DaUy Newt, 

HISTORY OF T H C 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

BY HOBAGE ST. JOHN*. 2 vols. 21s. 

" A work of great and permanent historical value and interest." — Post. 

** The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Jthenaum, 

HISTORY OE CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

BY IiIBUT. H. J. 'W. JEBVIS, Boyal Artillery. lvoL108.edL 

<< Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history ci Corfu." — Jthenaum, 
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8 HURST AND BLACKETT^S NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BT JAMES BBXXCE. 2 toIs. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, .€sop, Pythagoras, Aapasia, Milto, Agesilans, Socrates, Plato, 
Aldbiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanns, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julias Caesar, Augustus, Tiberias, Germanicas, 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsea, Otho, Corn- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabalns, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudoda, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
I'EncIos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Sta3. 

" A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied 
subject The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
vrit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour.'' — Examiner. 

" We And in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque.'' — Athemeum. 

** A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader." 
— Literary Gazette, 

RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF " SAM SIiICK," 2 toIs. 21s. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. WhUe teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States."— iV. and M. Oaz. 

THE SONG OF ROLAND, 

AS CHANTED BEFORE THE BATTLE OE HASTINGS, 

BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 
TBANSIiATED BY THE AUTHOB OP "EMTLIA W l ^JdD HAM.*' 

Small 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

"'The Song of Roland' is well worth general perutaL It is spirited and 
I descriptive, and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivalric 
/ mannen and feelings of the age." — Herald, 
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THE JOURNALS AND COREESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL Or THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKE Or YORK. 
COMPRISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1793-94; 

WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 
PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INTA8I0N. 

EDITED BY HIS SON, SIB HABIlir VEBNEY, BABT. 

1 Tol. royal 8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The 
letters, in particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, 
not without wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the 
series addressed by Capt. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of no 
common order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and 
with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by experience — a quick 
eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. Calvert 
in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has performed 
his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in 
its production." — Athencsum. 



COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols, 21s. 

." Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing." — Observer, 

" These * Adventures and Recollections* are those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Landmann writes so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
acceptable." — Athenceum, 

ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT HANGERS. 

SECOND SEEIES. 
BY -WIIiIiIAM GBATTAM-, ESQ., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 TOlS. 21s. 

** In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author 
extends his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took part, are described. The volumes are interwoven with original anec- 
dotes that g^ve a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the characteristics 
of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narratw^.'* — Sutwdia^i Tv««*« 
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JO HVE«T XJfl^ VLACKETTB 5rW PirMJCATlOSE. 

THE MAKYELS OE SCIENCE, 

JLyit THJEIir TEHTIMOyT TO HOLT irETT : 

X I'MTX.AA MJ^ZAl. or TBI. bCZEKCBb. 



/0U» tli« xiiuudi ^ eren- 02:1, tac lamii^ of IsioniiSLitm on iasi the moa 
kud cviiir«rU xuM* iuterecxiaiE &ad tuciqiie:ut oebcar^otn prciUena -nucA 
;«eir>i«iMH9d ti»e i»'i«vue ir«iriu» of maiikiad. "We cjiierEuiis&e the wachx ca Ini 

** TiMi hkjii ditpityed in tbe u»;s:meTn of tbe Maeacet if no: tbe le&s msncS m 
\yt Mflusut, Tut rtiu^viiipi of iLe £.uibor are forcl'jiie, fiaeELiT erprefiwd, aad 
<;ii>^uife^^ ti> uxkkib » de«r;/ ix;yreM)Mau Geuuiite berrice lias been doxie u> fht 
';«tuM; of H^rtljtXkfU hy ",'1.1: ibbue of r./;;j a ixok. irMdi is more tjua a laoe 

" lu I'jtMf: ie jjrave, irnad, aid ^mr'izutav&^i^t. and ribes to the majesty of poeszv. 
A» a cvfij«>*t*rv upoa the fcti;;^r:Gou* facts which eiis* in the univerfie, ix ii 
if'jiy a w/rk wh>;h iiifrritt our aci ujinaloxi, aad Tre unhefeiiatinglT refsr opt 
to it* faMrijAfeViiJjr yb.'/*;h,** — iJitpatck. 

** Without wtr*.':irj;f th^ ela>>orat« nature of his personal inrestisations. the 
aut>tf;r }uu laid hoM '^ thie dibcoreries ia everv depaniaent of nararal Bdenoe in 
a ifiai:n«*r to Iw i;ppr*;h<;ttdf^ by ihc meanest understaadias, bst which wil] at the 
uu/i« time e^/mrtu-'id the attention of the t'.-holar." — Me*9enger. 

" A {fraij<l tour of the v;;eijces. Mr. FuUora fctarts from the Sun, mas rocnd 
by the FJanetit, ti<Ai<:m'^ Cometh a» he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Centnl 
huti, iie ^et» into tlie Milky Way, whic-h brings him to the Pixed Stars and 
Nebula;. He inuncbev the crutt r/f the Kanh, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
J'iatiib, llji* ii> folU^'wt'A by a dis<jui£it:ou on the science of the Scriptures, He 
then corner bair;k to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
ituiouy^ Thunder atui IJ^rhtninfir, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
Irieily, dip« into Jiiverb, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, throagfa 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gascons 
Ktnanations, and sliding down a Landblip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
fr<>e« through a J'risnt, sees a Mirage, meets with the Fhing Dutchman, observes 
tin Offtieal Jlliihion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
moli/;n, witfiess<;s the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Jce, Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on tbe Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
fnttM. »»»•« »»»«t in *hm Air, ninulng ttirougu all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagati/in of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetalde Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
vUiUid the various races of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy o( Man/' — Ejcammer, 



VOYAGES AND TBAYELS. 11 



NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 

COlfPRISINO 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE OOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BY 7. GEBSTAECEIEB. 
( 3 Tols. post 8vo. 318. 6d. 

** Starting from Bremem for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage fall of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolidu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, vdth a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.^ — Globe. 

** The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner." — Jtherueum, 

** These travels consisted principally in a ' vrinter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. AVe are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
interesting." — Sun. 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD HBLDS. 
BT F. IiAXCEIiOTT, ESO.. 

IfiyiRALOGICAL SURVEYOR IS THB AUSTRALIAN COLONXKB. 

Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

** This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, vrho goes oyer the gproand 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agpricultunl 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intendmg 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hud, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has ])ointcd out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well u 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. 

" This is the best book on the new £1 Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which arc charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of worics 
u)>on Australia, but they arc all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, which 
tcl\s everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country." — Statidard, 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd's Weekly Paper. 



A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 

OP AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BY MBS. CHABIiES CLAOT. 1 voL 10s. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on 
the gold diggings." — Literary Gazette, 

** Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 
profit. Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — 
AthetuBum. 

'* Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the 
diggings and the gold country in general that is to be had." — Daily News. 

" One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued." — Meuenger. 

" Wc recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum.** — Home Companion. 
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A SKETCHER'S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

BY BOBBBT EL^WES, ESQ. 

Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8to., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original 
Designs by the Author. 21 s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

*^ Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume, with that of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes* * Sketcher's Tour/ It is an una£fected, well-written record 
of a tour of some 36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful 
tinted lithographs, executed by the author. These, as vrell as the literary 
sketches in the volume, deal most largely with Southern and Spanish America, — 
whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwich Islands, is carried 
to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the Pacific, — thence sails to 
the Australian coast, — ^passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore and Bombay, — 
and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and vrith the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a 
succession of such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks.'' — 
Examiner, 

** This is a delightful book. Mr. Elwes, in his Tour through America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, and Europe, has chosen the grandest and the 
most beautiful scenery for the exercise of his pencil. To the illustrations he has 
added descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the work of the pencil almost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works the book must be assigned. 
The beauty of the engravings, and the handsome getting-up, make it an extremely 
elegant book for the table of the drawing-room. The abundance of lively 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and variety of information, make it an 
equally admirable book of learning and amusement/' — Standard, 

" The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of its contents — cheerful, 
lively letter-press — will assure it a ready welcome there. Yet it is not, therefore, 
ineligible for the library shelf-^even for that shelf which is devoted to * Voyages 
Round the World.' Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not be offered than our 
sketcher brings." — Athenaum, 

** In every respect a most charming volume, abounding with exquisite coloured 
engravings — an elegant gift-book for the season." — Messenger, 



A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLUSTKITIMO THXIK PXSSXNT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BY EDMUND SPENGEB, ESQ., 

Author of " Travels in European Turkey," " Cu-cassia," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter^ many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chro- . 
nicle. N. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY : 

THROUGH BOSNIA, SEKTIA, BULGARIA, If ACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 

EFIRUS ; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOIIB- 

WARD TOUB THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCBS 

OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

BY EDMUND SFENCEB, ESQ., 

Aathor of " Tratels in Circassia," &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8to. with lUustrations, and a yaluaUe 

Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 

the Austrian and Turkish Goremments, revised by the Author, ISs^ 



« 



These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they descnbe 
some of those countries to wluch public attention is now more particularly 
directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discoiu 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Eiurope, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together vnth their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — U. S. Magazine, 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader vdth abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction.'' — John Bull, 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BY THE OFFICEBS AND SEAMEN" OP THE EXPEDITION". 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OP THE ADMIRALTY. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, lOs. Gd. 

From the " Times." — This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
character. 
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THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 

' WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OP SCHOOLS. 

BT THE KETV. S. IiYDE, M.A., 
Late Chaplain at Betkout. 1 voL lOs. 6d. 

" Mr. Lyde's pages famish a very good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want." — JiheruBum. 

** By far thehest account of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller." — Critic, 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BARON SCHGNBEBG. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that coimtry with the eye of an impartial 
observer." — John Bull, 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY GEOBGE MEIiIiY, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of * Eothen.' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner, 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY CAPTAIIT MACKINMTGN', E.]Sr. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusfd on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, fuU of racy sketches, pictures of 
Hfe, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 

BT A BAVI8HED TiAT>T. 
Third axd CHSAPim Eoinoir. 2 tdU. 16s. 

" A thoroaghlT good book. It cannot be read by too muij pecqple." DieJtem^M 

HmtiekM Worda. 

'* The aathoreas of these Tolumes was a ladj of qoalitv, who, having incnned 
the displeasure of the Ruisian Government for a political offence, iras exiled to 
Silieria. The place of her exile was Berezov. the most northern put of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not nnprofitablr, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, coutaining a liTely and grapUc 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &e. The book 
gives a most important and valuable inii?ht into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incot^ita of Russian despotism." — Daify Xewg, 

** Since the publication of the famous r.jrnance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise nith the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezor six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi.barbarous 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Globe. 

** These 'Revelation^' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life— the 

habits, morals, manners, religions tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 

writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 

• edescribes everything worthy of remark, render her ' Revelations' as attractive 

cfascinating as they are original and instructive." — Britannitu 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BY 'W. KNIGHTOBT, M.A., 

Imnerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 21s. 

"A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and 
journalist many years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of 
the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The 
sporting adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner." — Standard, 

EIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY F. A. NEAIi, ES^., 

LATS ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN STRIA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

** A very agpreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured maimer. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages." — Athenaum. 
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TEAVELS IN BOLIVIA; 

WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AIRES, &c. 

BY If. HUOH DE BONELIiI. 

OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTT's LEGATION. 2 TOlS. 2l8. 



EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

BY BBODIB CBTJIOKSHANK, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIYE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 VOlS. 2l8. 

" This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of -which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
Toluraes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and vrife from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story."—- 
Standard, 

" This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion." — John BulL 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 

BY SELINA -BMSTBTTRY. 2 veil. 218. 

" The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace .to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers." — Daily News, 

" Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The work can be safely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, and most certainly the truthfiillest publication upon 
the North that has of late years been given to the world." — Observer, 
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NABRATIVE OP A 

FIVE YEAES' RESIDENCE AT NBPAUL. 

BY OAFTAIK' THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Rksidknt at Nepaul. 2 v. post Svo, 21s. 

«No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is deroted to anecdotes of the Nepaidese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told.'' — Pott. 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 

fir THB LATE LlSUTSNANT.Ck>LONEL SiB R. BONNTCASTLB. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BY SIB J. X. AIjEXANDEB, K.Ij.S.» &c. 2 v. with Mi^s, Ac Sis. 

** These volumes offer to the British public a dear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed ; vrith sketches of localities and scenery, amusing aneoidotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information wMch may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive.'' — Mtt^ 
Menger. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY CHABJiES "W, DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession." — Globe. 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THB BEV. G. CBOLY, LL.D. 10s. ed. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

** An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John Bull. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BY THE BEV. J. P. PLETCHEE, 
Curate of South Hampstead. Author of ** A Residence at Nineveh." 2 v. 2l8. 

** A graphic sketch of missionary life." — Examiner. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
88 for the spnit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE AillSTOCBACY. 

BY SIB BEBNABD BITBEE, Ulster King of Arms. 2 vols., 2l8. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these yolumes, will be found the following: — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborougb, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans,. and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — ^The Strange Vicissitudes 
ci our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earis of Mar— - 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — ^The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly tcrfld — 
&c., &c. 

'* It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, vrith 
the pith of aU their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style vrith which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of * The Peerage.' The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian."— 
Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness."^— ^/Ae. 
ruBum, 

SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 2l8. 

'* To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY IiOBD BOBEBT MONTAGIT, AJtf. 
Second Edition, vrith 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

" Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts." — U, S, Magazine, 



SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Editiou. 2 toIs. post 8yo. 2 Is. 

** We do not fear to predict that these delightful Tolomes will be ihe most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they arc the best of all Judge Haliboiton's admirable 
works. The ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances' evince powers of imag^ination 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his tpaaat 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it.'' — Standard, 

'* Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him Tentuie 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man— our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. 
The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect 
will please some readers — its abundance of yams will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Athetusum, 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modem Instances,' 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — 
Morning Post. 

" As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruycre, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival." — Observer, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE AUTHOB OF " SAM SLICK." 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

*^We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful." — Standard, 

** No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
stories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich si>ecimens of American 
humour."-^ Globe, 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BY A. BATTiTJE COCHBAJSTE, ESQ, 2 vols. 



THE ROSES. 

BY THE AXJTHOB OF " THE PIiIET," &c. 3 vols. 

" The author of * The Jlirt* is ever welcome as a writer. * The Roses' is a 
novel which cannot fail to charm.** — Observer. 

** * The Roses* displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in * The Flirt/ and * The Manceuvring Mother/ It is a 
book which no one would lay down unfinished.** — Standard, 

" In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy.'*^jroAn Bull. 



ELECTRA : A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE ATJTHOB OF " BOCKIMTGHAM." 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LORD GERALD FITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 Y. 

From the Times. — " The author of * Rockingham* holds fdways a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. His characters ' are the flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walks ; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in * Electra* are pourtrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Glcnarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe 
and Electra, are all finely-drawn pictures, and are fuU of touches by a master 
hand." 



AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN DBAYTOM"." 3 v. 

" A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind.'* — Observer, 
*' A most charming and absorbing story." — Critic. 
" The book throughout excites the interest of reality.** — Spectator, 
" * Ailieford* is the biography of the clever writer of ' John Drayton.* It is 
a deeply interesting tale.*' — Britannia, 



CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

dedicated to the right HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 VOls. 

" The author has originality and a strong imagination.** — Times, 
** Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability displayed in them." — Herald. 

" The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. In Seraphael aU will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another well-known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the vdumes will prove a delightful study.** — 
Britannia. 
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HARRY M U I R; 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OP "MAEGAEET MAITIi AK-D." 

Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

'* We prefer * Harry Muir* to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new talc, by the author of ' Margaret Maitland,' 
is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased."—- ^/A«««imt. 

" A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expresaioii.''-— 
JExammer, 

"This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the briUiant 
promise afforded by ' Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic ])ictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modem writers of fiction." — Cale- 
donian Mercury, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOll. 



ADAM GBAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" A story airakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight by its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery.*'— Poc^. 



CALEB FTEIiD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

Cheaper Edition. 1 v. 6s. 

" This beaatif al production is every mcf 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers."— 
Standard. 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY EIjIOT "WARBURTON". Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panamai 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated vdth that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished.'* — John BuU, 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BY TiAT)Y OATHAHTTTE IiOIirG. 3 vols. 

" As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book is fall 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.'' — Daiiy News. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 
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BEGINAIiD LYIiE. 

BY MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 

R 

HIGH AND IiOW; 

OR, LIFE'S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 
BY THE HON. HENRY COKE. 3 t. 

THE YOXTNTG HEIRESS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

" The knowledge of the world which Mrs* 
TroUope possesses in so eminent a degree is 
steongly exhibited in the pagei -of this 
noyeL*' — Observer. 

The DEAN'S DATJGHTEB, 

OB, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 

" One of the best of Mrs. Gore's stories. 
The volumes arfe strewed with smart and 
sparkling epigram.*' — Morning Chronicle, 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of 

" EMILIA WYNDHAM," &c. 3 v. 

" One of the most saccessful of the au- 
thor's works."— Po»^. 

IiADY MABION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 

*' This fascinating norel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Duke of 
Wellington's niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel readers of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order." — John Bull, 

THE liONGWOODS 
OF THE GBANGE. 

By the Author of 

" ADELAIDE LINDSAY." 3 v. 

" ' The Longwoods' are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance refulers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the ' Vicar of 
Wakefield.' **— Daily News. 

UNCLE WALTER. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

*< ' Uncle Walter* is an exceedingly enter- 
taining novel. It assures Mrs. TYoUope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction writers of the day.**— JIfommsr Pott, 



ALICE WENTWOBTH. 

St. 

"A novel of exciting interest.**— Pos^. 

THE EIINNEABS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
improvement.**— Jtformn^ Post, 

BBOOMHILL ; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

" * Broomhill' is a tale of Ufe in polite 
society. The dialogue is easy— the interest 
is well sustained."— it/Acfunim. 

MABY SEAHAH. 

BY MRS. GREY, 

Author of " The Gambler's Wife." 3 y. 

" Equal to any former novd by its author." 
—Athenaum. 

ANNETTE. A Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the A,uthor, by the 

Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 

"'Annette' is a stirring tale. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for contAning two long letters A-om Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom."— JE7«amJn^. 

CONPESSIONS OP AN 

ETONIAN. 
BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

"The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes—is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."— Gfo&e. 

THE BELLE OF THE 

VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 
" The Old English Gentleman." 3 v. 

"An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of 'The Old English Gen- 
tieman.'"— /oAn Bull, 

The LADY and the FBIEST. 
BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 t. 



THE ARMY AND NAVT. 



Published on the 1st of every Month, Price Ss. 6d. 

COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen." — Globe. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the * United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.* It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources.*' — Sun, 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
professional men.** — Morning Herald. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GEEAT MAKLBOROUGH STREET. 
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